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FOREWORD 


MESSAGE FROM THE REGIONAL CHAIRMAN 


Since the celebration of Canada’s Centennial in 1967, all of us have 
become increasingly interested in the preservation of our history. Past 
historic events should be valued and treasured not only for ourselves 
but for future generations. 


On behalf of the members of Regional Council and the citizens of 
Hamilton-Wenworth, I extend congratulations to the editors and writers 
of Wentworth Bygones in producing Volume 15. 


Their dedication to preserving Hamilton-Wentworth’s past is ap- 
preciated and we wish them continued good luck in any future 
endeavours. 

Wm. L. Sears, P.Eng. 
Regional Chairman 


GREETINGS FROM THE MAYOR OF HAMILTON 


With the appearance of Volume 15 of the Society’s papers, the Head- 
of-the-Lake Historical Society has contributed to Hamilton another rich 
store of past history. The range of material printed here brings into 
sharp focus the contributions that men and women of the past have 
made to our city and region. This volume, like its predecessors, will 
entertain and enlighten its readers young and old. 


Robert M. Morrow 
Mayor 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


It is always a labour of love to print another group of addresses 
delivered over the years to our Society. The Committee presents these 
new papers in published form for your enjoyment. 


T. Melville Bailey, Chairman 
Murray W. Aikman 

Mary H. Farmer 

Stewart R. Leslie 

Dennis Missett 

Gordon Powell 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


It is my pleasure to recommend this, the fifteenth volume in the 
Wentworth Bygones series. It is hoped that the printing of those ad- 
dresses will inspire old friends to recall pleasant evenings in convivial 
company, and new friends to join us in coming seasons. 


Thanks are due to the authors for sharing their interests, and to the 
Publication Committee for their work in preparing this volume. 


Janet M. Norris 
President 


CHARLES AMBROSE CARTER 1903-1985 


The Society lost a past president and one of its most 
active and interested members in Charles Carter. 
Born in Hamilton, October 2, 1903, he was the son of 
Doctor Charles Carter and his wife who was a mem- 
ber of the prominent Ambrose family. 


Charles was educated in Hamilton at Highfield 
School, plus Appleby and Ridley Colleges. There, and later, he was in- 
terest in athletics, acting as player and manager. In work, he was 
employed in banking and advertising. 


Although always interested in things historical, Charles began to 
renew his activities with Hamilton as a member of the Documentary 
Research Committee for the Restoration of Dundurn Castle. His 
greatest interest was in the life of Sir Allan MacNab, and his own fami- 
ly had relational ties with the MacNab name. He also served on the 
committee to establish Battery Lodge as the Hamilton Military 
Museum. 


There was no aspect of culture in which he was not vitally interested, 
and he maintained these interests through the Arts and Letters Club, 
Toronto, where he acted in plays, served as a stage hand, and edited a 
newsletter. 


Following the re-opening of Dundurn Castle in 1967, Charles Carter 
became the co-founder of the MacNab Circle, a group of Hamiltonians 
meeting once a year to keep alive the MacNab and Dundurn names. He 
was an authority on both subjects. 


Ill 


In the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society he served on the execu- 
tive, and was president 1971-74. As a member of the Publication 
Committee, his expertise was felt in the preparation of “Wentworth 
Bygones”. This was not his only literary skill. Charles co-authored a 
dozen books, especially “The Diary of Sophia MacNab”, and his own 
work “The Gallant Knight”. When the Dictionary of Hamilton Biog- 
raphy prepared its Volume I, and published “Sir Allan Napier MacNab”, 
his contributions were enormous. This was true also with the Pres- 
byterian Archives. 


Charles Ambrose Carter was a true gentleman and a noble person, 
who was everyone’s friend. Following his death in Mississauga, May 
17,1985, interment took place in the Hamilton Cemetery on May 27th, 
following which a memorial gathering was held at Dundurn Castle. 


T. Melville Bailey 


J. GORDON CRAIG 1908-1988 


J. Gordon Craig passed away April 20, 1988, and 
we lament a good friend and a dedicated historian. 
Gordon was born in Hamilton, attended local schools 
and went to Queen’s University graduating with a 
B.Sc. in Chemical Engineering in 1932. He worked 
for Procter and Gamble for 34 years until he retired 
to pursue his many interests. These included 
astronomy and prehistory and he had a large, well-catalogued collection 
of aboriginal artifacts. 


Gordon had a restless, inquiring mind that took him into many fields. 
He played the clarinet in the Hamilton Little Symphony under conduc- 
tor, Frederick Eatock. His knowledge of photography and developing 
film was useful in astronomy and recording wild life and flowers. His 
love of history produced a large library of reference volumes; many of 
which were long out-of-print. He never really retired; he was always 
very active but seemed to be more so in recent years. 


Gordon served as an executive member in our Society but also 
belonged to, and attended the meetings of, several other historical and 
heritage groups in and around Wentworth County. He was a researcher 
and lecturer of all his subjects and this is most evident from the 75 
volumes of cemetery transcriptions he prepared for the Hamilton Chap- 
ter of the Ontario Genealogical Society. 
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One of his sons noted that their father, through example, inspired 
his children to seek truth and knowledge. He did that for all of us. We 
will miss him very much. 

Stewart R. Leslie 


ALBERT “BERT” DAWSON 1912-1988 


In early July our members were saddened to learn 
of the sudden passing of well known Honourary mem- 
ber, Albert Dawson. 


Bert was born in Bolton, Lancashire, England to 
James Dawson and his wife, Mary Jane (nee Hardy). 
His father settled his family in Hamilton. 


The senior Dawsons loved the Royal Family, and once in Hamilton, 
it seemed only fitting that Bert would begin his education at King 
George School on Gage Avenue, followed shortly by attendance at Prince 
of Wales. It was here, standing within feet of King George VI (and the 
present Queen Mother), at the dedication of the school, that he first came 
close to royalty. 7 


As a teen, Bert ran track for the Hamilton Athletic Club and capped 
an illustrious local career with a victory at the British Empire Games. 
Prior to the Olympics, he contracted pneumonia and a minor case of 
polio. Racing in his stead, a fellow team-mate returned with a silver 
medal. Their coach remarked that this lad had learned to run by trying 
to catch Bert, but Bert’s career in sports had ended. 


Almost nineteen and finished school, Bert performed a series of odd 
jobs. During the Depression, he found employment at places such as 
the Royal Bank, Otis Elevator, Procter and Gamble (where he learned 
trucking), and the British American Oil Company. Retiring from Gulf, 
he became a Special Traffic Constable (school crossing-guard) and after 
ten years he retired from his post outisde Memorial School on Main 
Street to pursue his other interests. 


Because of his love of stamps, Bert joined the Philatelic Society, in 
the fifties, where he held offices from Secretary to President. Before 
selling it, his collection of Canadian mint stamps was one of the finest 
and won him a gold award of excellence (International Showing in 
Hamilton). 


Bert joined The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society in 1963, becom- 
ing a counsellor three years later. In March of 1967 he became 
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Corresponding Secretary. At that time, Bert presented the organiza- 
tion with a wooden case he had constructed to hold the Society’s signs. 
His “gift” is still in use today. 


Bert was able to devote much time to local history as exemplified by 
his excellent collection of post cards; each painstakingly researched and 
accompanied by an appropriate and accurate description. Bert shared 
his collection of Hamilton items unselfishly, often “popping” them in the 
mail for a fellow member. 


During work on the Society’s successful publication, “AROUND AND 
ABOUT HAMILTON”, Bert was a most consistent and hard working 
member of the committee. However, his talents really shone when it 
came to selling the book. He was our “Super Salesman” and literally 
drove miles to deliver the goods. Not only did he greatly enjoy his con- 
tacts with new fans of local history but Bert also became an excellent 
good-will ambassador on behalf of the Society. The advice often given 
to an interested purchaser was to, “Just call Bert” and we knew we then 
had another satisfied customer. 


This book involved not just Bert, but his wife was drawn to par- 
ticipate and joined the Historical Society of which she is still a member. 


Bert Dawson will be deeply missed by his family and those who knew 
him. He exemplified what we, as local historians, should strive to be: 
interested, competent, unselfish and, above all, smiling ambassadors of 
local history. 

Arlene Saylor-Kearns (Daughter) 


FRANK LESLIE JONES 1913-1987 


Those with. a love of history, particularly of a 
military nature, were saddened with the death of 
Frank Jones on February 27, 1987, in Burlington, On- 
tario. 


He was born in Toronto, Ontario, November 7, 
1913. Prior to the outbreak of war in 1939, Frank at- 
tended the University of Toronto. A pre-war member of the Irish Regi- 
ment of Canada, he proceeded overseas when that regiment mobilized, 
serving in the United Kingdom and Italian theatres of operation. Cap- 
tain Jones was promoted acting Major on the battlefield, was severely 
wounded and was invalided home. He undertook the promotion of War 
Bond sales to industrial workers. While promoting War Bonds at the 
Hamilton Works of The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Captain 
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Jones was hired by the Company in February, 1945, retiring some 30 
years later as Supervisor, Group Insurance Department. 


Possessor of a keen sense of humour, Frank always retained his in- 
terest in the military, as a writer, lecturer and eminent authority on all 
things military, particularly uniform details. He served both as book 
reviewer and writer for the Canadian Army Journal and the Hamilton 
Spectator. As a contributor to Wentworth Bygones, the Head-of-the- 
Lake Historical Society made Frank an Honourary Member. 


Joining the War Amputations of Canada, Frank served as a board 
member for some time. With restoration of Dundurn Castle as the City 
of Hamilton’s Centennial Project in 1967, he acted as military consult- 
ant to the restoration committee. 


Believing that history should be seen and enjoyed, museums and dis- 
plays were a particular joy to him. Accordingly, at the request of the 
Commanding Officer, Frank developed, and created from scratch, The 
Royal Hamilton Light Infantry’s Regimental Museum, becoming 
curator and continuously serving in that office for 25 years. His lectures 
on regimental history, intended primarily for new recruits, proved ex- 
tremely interesting. Assisting in the creation of the Hamilton Military 
Museum at Dundurn Park, Frank became its first curator. 


A long-time member of Toronto’s Royal Canadian Military Institute, 
this prestigious organization awarded Frank an Honourary Life Mem- 
bership in 1971, one of only three persons so honoured. The Royal 
Hamilton Military Institute bestowed similar honours a few years later. 


Kenneth E. Kerr 


LILLIAN MARY SHAW 1894-1984 


Lillian Mary Shaw died on May 30, 1984, after 
more than 90 years of active and useful life. She 
brought to the various offices she held in the Society, 
including that of President from 1968 to 1971, the 
decorum of another era, an unusual sense of humour, 
a dedication to history and a strong sense of family. 
Her own family, the Shaws, came to Canada from 
Scotland in 1832. Miss Shaw’s father was born near Woodburn in 
Binbrook township, attended High School in Hamilton, and graduated 
from the University of Toronto Medical School. He came to Hamilton 
about 1878 to practice medicine from the family home established on 
James Street North near the Armories — a good address in those days. 
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Miss Shaw’s mother was Isabel Thorburn Symons of Toronto, and Miss 
Shaw, while a loyal Hamiltonian, was proud of roots in Woodburn and 
Toronto. A later family home on Queen Street South was the scene of 
many a meeting of the Society’s executive. 


Miss Shaw gave several papers before the Society which have been 
printed in earlier issues of Wentworth Bygones. Her study of Hugh Cos- 
sart Baker probably stemmed from her interest in the Canada Life 
Assurance Company for which she was a representative for many years. 
She was an astute business woman and served the Society well as 
treasurer for a period before becoming vice-president, then President. 
She also did intensive research on the Stinson family of Hamilton and 
on Hamilton artist John Herbert Caddy. 


Miss Shaw was an active member of the Ontario Historical Society 
and a pillar of the Anglican Church of St. Mark in which church her 
funeral service was held. 

Katharine Greenfield. 
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THE HAMILTON POST OFFICE 


by Charles Stipe 


(Notes from an Address to the Society on April 10, 1953) 


1825 


1827 


1851 


1854 


1855 


1855 


1856 


1868 


lige alk 


1874 


1875 


1886 


1898 


1898 


1908 


1912 


The Hamilton Post Office opened on Main Street near 
James Street. 


Hamilton Post Office moved to James St. near Gore St. 
Postage stamps first used in Canada. 

First R.P.O. operation. (7 years before U.S.A.) 

Post Office Money Order system. 

Post Office registration. 


Hamilton Post Office moved to what is now the Federal 
Building, James St. North opposite Merrick St. 


Post Office savings bank inaugurated. 
Postcards introduced. 
Free letter carrier delivery service established. 


In Hamilton a mail carrier’s salary was $500.00 per 
year. In the 23 years prior to 1875, letters and papers 
were delivered for a penny each. 


Hamilton Post Office moved to John St. North between 
Main St. East & King St. East and opened on October 
23rd. Post Office business was transacted in this build- 


ing until November 25th, 1934. 


Special Delivery system inaugurated. Postal note sys- 
tem established. 


Two-cent postage introduced with the X-mas 1898 map 
stamp showing all parts of the British Empire in red. 
“A greater empire than has been.” 


First rural route in Canada was commenced between 
Ancaster and Hamilton. 


Carriers worked 6 a.m. to about 7 or 8 p.m., 6 days a 
week. 


1914 


1921 


1922 


1934 


1936 


1953 


1920 


1928 


1953 


Parcel Post established. (Horses, 3 wagons, 12 trucks) 
Insurance at Parcel Post commenced. 
C.O.D. Service introduced. 


Hamilton Post Office moved to McPherson Building 
1934 to 1936. 


The new Dominion Government Building was opened 
on the site of the 1886 Post Office. 


153 carriers and supervisors. Workday: 6 a.m. to 4 or 5 
p.m. - 44 hour week. Bundles delivered by truck. 
Delivery of letters to business firms in a.m. by truck. 


AIR MAIL 


1 special Air Mail flight from Toronto to Eastwood Park 
in Hamilton was made on May 28th, in 42 minutes 
against a head wind. It was under the auspices of the 
Grand Army of Canada Memorial Fund; it cost $1.00 
each and had a special Air Mail sticker. 


First regular Air Mail August 24th; Montreal to 
Windsor. 


Today - 12 Air Mail flights per day. Average weight per 
day - 1200 lbs. 
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THE NEW MAIL SERVICE IN CANADA, FARMERS TAKING THEIR LETTERS 
FROM A RURAL DELIVERY-BOX NEAR HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


-but it will reach a large number of people. The courier is able to deliver mail to and collect mail from 
the boxes without leaving his wagon. 
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CANADA‘S NEW MAIL SERVICE: A RURAL MAIL-WAGON DELIVERING 
MAILS TO A BOX IN FRONT OF A FARMHOUSE BETWEEN HAMILTON AND 
ANCASTER 


A system of rural delivery was inaugurated in Canada recently on a seven-mile route in Wentworth 
i County. The system now being installed is, so far, limited to existing stage routes. 


A LAYMAN’S LOOK AT SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
by the Hon. Ellen L. Fairclough* 
(An Address to the Society on March 18, 1964) 


It is difficult to know just where to start. Here are some of the stories 
which were told to me in my childhood by older members of my family. 


My mother’s people came from Vermont, to settle in Upper Canada 
around 1788. They were Huguenots whose family name, DeLaux, had 
eradually become Anglicized into Louks. It was William Louks who 
brought his family to settle in the Wallsingham area of Norfolk Coun- 
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On the paternal side, Andrew Cook arrived from Pennsylvania in 
1803 and settled in Ancaster. In 1816 he moved to the Township of 
Toronto as a farmer. His son, Jacob, purchased Lot No. 16 in the first 
Concession south of Dundas Street for $30.00 in 1820 and the town of 
Cooksville, now part of Mississauga, bears their name. 


According to a well-known story in my own family, Jacob Cook 
operated the first stage coach, drawn by four horses, between York 
(Toronto) and Wellington Square (Burlington). He also had the 
franchise to carry the mail between these two points; a variation of this 
story was that the franchise extended to all of Southern Ontario as far 
south as Lake Erie, taking in parts of Haldimand and Norfolk counties. 
He was certainly well-known in that area and later acquired property 
on the Talbot Road, west of Fredricksburg (Delhi). His son, Luke Cook, 
settled on the Cole Road and became the founder and first master of 
Fredrick Lodge, A.F. & A.M. 


Luke’s son, my father, tried in vain to wrest a living from the light 
soil of Norfolk County and eventually moved, first to Delhi and then in 
1904 to Hamilton. 


In Dr. Reaman’s book, “The Trail of the Black Walnut”, there is a 
sentence which describes the activities of Jacob Cook, the postman: “He 
bought and sold land, and in 1820 contracted to carry the mail between 
Ancaster and York, usually on horseback but occasionally on foot.” 
When I was Postmaster-General I tried to substantiate this story, but 
was unsuccessful because the archives of the Post Office do not go back 
that far. However, I did learn that through the 1820’s the postal ser- 
vice was very poor! There were only five post offices in the district of 
Niagara: Dundas, Grimsby, St. Catherines, Niagara and Queenston. 
* Abridged by the Publication Committee. 


Out of Upper Canada’s total population of 150,000 about 20,000 lived in 
the Niagara Peninsula. 


In 1827 Upper Canada had 65 post offices. A letter posted in England 
arrived in Upper Canada via New York. If it was posted in November 
it would reach Hamilton the following Spring. A letter from England to 
York cost $1.12 if it came via Canada but, if sent through the United 
States, it only cost half that amount. Using the American mails was il- 
legal at the time; nevertheless, it was done because of the cheaper rates. 
In 1829 the Royal line, which brought the mail from Kingston to York, 
was robbed almost daily. Hamilton’s first post office was established in 
1825. As soon as the mail arrived, a list of persons receiving letters was 
printed in the local newspapers and posted in prominent places. 


My grandfather, Alexander Louks, was a musician of considerable 
ability. He succeeded in organizing, teaching and leading a brass band 
in the village of Delhi. When he was around sixty years of age, he be- 
came seriously ill with what the doctors diagnosed as a tumour on the 
lung. His demise seemed imminent. Naturally, the musicians in his 
band were deeply concerned; not only for his health but also for the part 
they would be called upon to play in conveying him to his last resting 
place. So, the band gathered in the town hall, several hundred yards 
away and with all the fervour of which they were capable proceeded to 
practice the Death March. Later, fully recovered and in his eighties, he 
retold the story many times adding: “and you know, I outlived all of 
them.” 


Grandfather’s stories were wonderful. I can still see him sitting in 
a rocking chair, a gentle, handsome old man with thick white hair and 
beard, singing in rhythm with his rocking, “Oh, Beulah Land” or one or 
another of the well-known Gospel songs. He told us the story of his 
grandfather coming from Vermont with his children and his household 
goods and effects, which included a team of oxen. I was a grown women 
before it occurred to me to wonder how he got them across the Niagara 
River in their Conestoga wagon. 


The reasons which prompted the original settlers to seek their for- 
tunes in this country were many. The lure of distant places, the hope 
of acquisition, escape from oppression, freedom of worship and the right 
to express oneself without the fear of reprisal. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century all interested agencies, from the British government 
to the shipping companies, exploited these sentiments, publishing let- 
ters of kinfolk and friends which gave glowing accounts of the success 
to be achieved in this new land. Naturally, friend sought friend and 
relative sought relative, so that it was practically impossible to direct 
the new immigrant to an area other than that which his friends were 


settled. This is still the story today. One city or area may be begging 
for newcomers but they will still go to the overcrowded centres where 
their relatives are living, often undergoing unnecessary hardship in the 
matter of employment and housing rather than explore the unknown 
resources of other areas. 


This same situation works in reverse also. I recall a particularly 
trying period in 1958 and 1959 when one of the most popular 
newspapers in the British Isles undertook to paint scandalous pictures 
of life in Canada. Since this paper had a tremendous circulation, the 
result of its campaign was devastating to Canadian hopes of increased 
immigration from the United Kingdom. Those at home in England and 
Scotland were convinced that their relatives in Canada were starving. 


One very fine young woman showed me a letter just received from 
her mother in England. The mother was greatly concerned over her 
daughter’s welfare and wrote asking if they could send food, clothing, 
bedding or even cash, to assist them in their struggle against adverse 
conditions. The daughter lived in an attractive house in Hamilton, her 
husband was steadily employed, they had two beautiful children, a late 
model automobile and all the comforts which she could desire. When 
the daughter tried to tell her mother that she wanted for nothing, the 
mother wrote back to her saying something like this, “Now, dear, you 
don’t have to try and fool your mother. The pictures that you sent were 
undoubtedly taken in front of someone else’s home and we think you are 
being very brave but do not be foolish. Your father and I are most 
anxious to help and we do hope you will forget your pride and tell us just 
what you need.” 


What can a Government do against a powerful newspaper which is 
determined to pursue a campaign without regard for truth or honesty? 
The newspaper was invited to send a representative to Canada to ex- 
amine the conditions firsthand. They did so, but the man arrived with 
a list of disgruntled people in several different locations. It was their 
highly coloured accounts which subsequently appeared in print over- 
seas. Amusingly enough, the reporter himself wanted to settle in 
Canada after seeing the true conditions. Anything he wrote of a 
favourable nature was promptly blue-pencilled by his editor. 


Up to this point nothing has been said about the women who came 
with their men to this new land or those who joined them here. To the 
courage of all of these women we must pay tribute. They came in many 
capacities. Some came to join husbands who were already here; some 
came as domestics; some came as poor relations to act as unpaid domes- 
tics and some came to be the wives of men they had never seen. These 
women worked side by side with their men, clearing the land, planting 


the crops and even, on occasion, shouldering a musket to defend their 
families and their very lives against hostile forces. 


In addition, the women fed their families; doctored and nursed the 
sick and the aged; spun, wove and clothed their families; and were forced 
to make with their own hands and by their own ingenuity whatever ar- 
ticles they needed for their households. Candles and soap, garments 
and furs, and the medicines with which to treat the various diseases and 
ailments which assailed them. The pioneer woman was the original wel- 
fare worker on a voluntary basis. Versatile she was in the extreme, and 
if in turn her daughters imparted to their daughters, the gift of adap- 


tability, they should be proud to accept a prize so richly won and so much 
a part of their heritage. 


The happenings of fifty years ago are history today, especially to the 
young people. What we do today becomes history of tomorrow. As each 
succeeding generation fades into the background, the stage is set even 
more brilliantly for the performance of tomorrow. 
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70 James Street North, built 1856 
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THE YOUNG FAMILY CEMETERY 
by Melanie Dungey* 
(An Address to the Society on February 13, 1976) 


There is a shabby, run-down cemetery on the east side of Wentworth 
Street between Stone Church Road and Rymal Road, on Hamilton 
Mountain. At one time the cemetery was a nice knoll, shaded by tall 
trees and with handsome monuments, but over the years it has become 
known to vandals. The names on the tombstones are mostly of one sur- 
name of German descent — the Young family — who came from 
Pennsylvania in the eighteen-hundreds, settling at Ryckmans’s 
Corners. 


This burial ground is approximately 80’ x 85’, on Lot 12, Concession 
8, Barton Township, now absorbed into the City of Hamilton. The 
property containing 100 acres was granted by the Crown to John Scott 
on August 10,1801; and on August 14, 1806, Scott sold the land to Daniel 
Young. Young was one of the first farmers on the Mountain, and farmed 
for twenty-six years. One June 15, 1832, Daniel sold the property of 
James Young for 150 English pounds — about $300.00 in our money 
today. On February 28, 1882, James Young willed the property to 
Alexander Young. Two years later, on July 11, 1884, Alexander Young 
held a mortgage of $725.00 on the north half to Fred C. Webber, on every- 
thing except the burial ground. It is obvious, therefore, that there was 
a determined effort to retain this burial plot for the Young family. 


On October 20, 1884, Fred Webber paid off the mortgage. In the next 
year, on January 9th, Alexander Young took out a trust deed on the west 
side of the north half, the 80’ x 85’ parcel, for $5.00. This is the burial 
ground. George and C. Young, and Alex and David D. Young were part 
owners of the burial ground. Frank Webber held a mortgage on the 
north half of the property (again excluding the burial ground) to Alex 
and George Young, which Alex paid off on January 13, 1892. On 
February 4, 1892, with the agreement of George Young before he died, 
Alex sold the south half of the property to Daniel Young for $1.00, a 
token sum to make the sale legal. Nine years later, in 1901, Alex and 
his wife sold the north half (again excepting the burial ground) to Luther 
Stewart. Three years later, on July 18, 1904, Luther Steward dis- 
charged a mortgage to Robert E.A. Land who used the property for seven 
years then granted it to William A. Horning. 


Why keep the burial ground, today? 


* A prize winner in the essay contest for school pupils conducted by the Society. This paper 
was edited by the Publication Committee. 


We should remember that the early settlers kept close family ties 
with their family members. They cleared and worked their land 
together, and when they died the did not want to be separated. 
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Alderman John Gallagher and Young descendant Robert Morrison 
examine vandalism in the Young Cemetery 1988 


HAMILTON’S CASTLES 
by William D. King* 
(An Address to the Society on April 15, 1977) 


Dundurn Castle is chief among the historic buildings of Hamilton. 
It was built by Sir Allan Napier MacNab, Bart., in the early 1830s. 


Born at Niagara-on-the-Lake on February 18, 1798, Sir Allan became 
a lawyer, Speaker of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, and 
finally Prime Minister of the Two Canadas, 1854-56. He was twice mar- 
ried, had one son and three daughters, and died August 8, 1862, five 
years before Confederation. 


MacNab built his castle overlooking the west end of Burlington Bay, 
on property originally belonging to Richard Beasley, one of the first set- 
tlers at the Head of the Lake. In fact, Dundurn was built over a part of 
Beasley’s brick cottage, which dated back to 1801. 


Dundurn Castle, in its original state, had seventy-two rooms, includ- 
ing pantries and large cupboards. It was built in the style of an 
Italianate villa, designed by Robert Charles Wetherall. The two-story 
house has a basement where the 10 servants worked and slept. Two 
turrets surmount the roof. The front of the building originally faced the 
Bay, until the York Street side was distinguished by the addition in 1855 
of a pillared porte cochre. 


In 1868 the Castle was occupied by the Upper Canada Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb. Then, in 1872, the estate was purchased by Senator 
Donald MacInnes, who sold it to the City of Hamilton in 1899 for 
$50,000. It was operated as a park and museum until December 1964, 
when it was officially recognized as a Centennial Project. Restored to 
its former grandeur, Dundurn Castle was opened in 1967 by the 22nd 
Chief of the Clan, Archibald Corrie MacNab, and has become one of 
Hamilton’s major attractions. 


THE OUTBUILDINGS 


In most cases of large mansions like Dundurn, the mail dwelling is 
not the only building on the estate. Lesser structures built on the 
property were known as outbuildings, and Dundurn possessed several 
of these: the Gardener’s Cottage, Castle Dean, Battery Lodge, the Cock- 


* A prize winner in the essay contest for school pupils conducted by the Society. This paper 
was edited by the Publication Committee. 
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pit, Inchbuie a walled cemetery, the stables and carriage house, and the 
dove-cote. 


BATTERY LODGE 


Facing York Street, Battery Lodge was built over the earthworks 
thrown up during the War of 1812. Despite its military name, it does 
not have a significantly military connection. Built at the same time as 
the Castle, it is an Italianate cottage of the same material as the Castle. 
Both the Lodge and entrance arch were moved back from the main road 
recently. During the 1837 Rebellion, Battery Lodge was occupied by a 
military guard, and over the years different families lived there. 


THE COCKPIT 


This building known for a long time as “The Mystery Building” 
stands in a hollow forming an amphitheatre at the rear of the Castle. 
It is now claimed that in Sir Allan’s time it was a cockpit, where shows 
too indiscreet for ladies to view were enjoyed by male guests. As a cen- 
tennial project in 1967, the Hamilton Spectator restored the building. 
Early views show a rear balcony with steps leading to the bayshore. At 
present, it is used as a theatre for children’s outdoor theatre. 


THE GARDENER’S COTTAGE 


This house stands at the end of Tecumseh Street, which leads into 
the Park from Locke Street. It is a small, well-build, brick residence - 
two storeys high. The small basement beneath the structure gives an 
indication of its age, with its dirt floor and old stonework. Here ar- 
rowheads, cannon balls and two finger rings were found. 


The first floor contains three rooms, an entrance, and a small added 
room. Each room once had a fireplace, but now only one is in operation. 
The interesting staircase in the entrance does a complete turn leading 
to the second floor. The cottage passed from Mrs. Sophia MacNab to a 
Mr. Nelligan, who lived there prior to the Baker and Klippenstein 
families’. 


CASTLE DEAN 


Castle Dean is thought to have been built either as a dower house, 
or as a residence for MacNab’s first estate manager, presumably a Mr. 
Dean. However, Marion MacRae, the Research Consultant for 
Dundurn’s restoration states that the name should read “Doune” which 
spells of a Scottish origin. 
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The little castle, once referred to as St. Mary’s Lodge, stands at the 
corner of Locke Street north and Tecumseh Street, facing east and oc- 
cupying two city lots. An interesting and strangely constructed house, 
it was thus described by Mabel Burkholder: 


“Castle Dean is one of the most curiously constructed 
residences in Hamilton. It is as if the architect went 
mad just before he finished drawing his plans” 


It is likely that the original part was erected in the 1830s to 1840s 
era, aS a Small dwelling, after which parts were added to it. The tower 
is of recent addition. 


On the outside are a number of interesting features, including a tur- 
ret, a tower and a great deal of ornamentation. The chimney closely 
resembles those of Dundurn. The turret is square, serving as a porch 
on the lower level, with the top reached only through a trap door. In- 
side, the half of the building with the tower has been divided into two 
apartments. The main rooms on the first floor are: a living room with 
a red brick fireplace; a dining room (or bedroom) and a kitchen. Here, 
also, can be seen a mysterious “crawl space”. 


A narrow staircase leads up to the second floor where there are only 
afew small rooms. The staircase is not particularly interesting, making 
a turn like the one in the Gardener’s Cottage. There are numerous lit- 
tle flights of two or three steps leading from one room to another. 


As recorded in the Land Registrations, Castel Dean has changed 
hands two dozen times over the years; and in 1952 it was divided when 
the original half was sold. 


ROCK CASTLE 


Standing on the north side of Arkeldun Avenue, above St. Joseph’s 
Drive, this building was erected in 1848 by Alexander Carpenter, a 
partner in the iron foundry of Gurney and Carpenter. He served as a 
representative of Ward Three on the Board of Police, a forerunner of the 
city council. 


The next owners were John Brown, the Hon. Donald MacInnes and 
Judge Thomas Robertson, M.P., who changed the name Rock Castle to 
Rannock Lodge, after his family’s Scottish estate. 


Frank Anderson Merrick, and executive at Westinghouse Canada, 


was the next owner. It remained in his family’s possession until 1949, 
when it was sold to Mr. and Mrs. H.G.D. Paterson. They converted the 
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building into an apartment complex being careful not to change the ¢x- 
terior. The present owners are the Standard Life Insurance Company 
who lease it to the local firm of Fidely Mortgage. Rock Castle is operated 
jointly with “The Arkeldun” a large high-rise apartment building next 
LOW. 


One of the many unusual features of Rock Castle is a shield carved 
on the south wall, bearing three fleurs-de-lis. Another feature is the 
“privy” a free-standing tower, originally connected to the main house by 
a wooden bridge on the upper level. The front door, facing east towards 
John Street, also contains notable architectural styling, as do the 
clustered chimneys. The estate, complete with stables, carriage house, 
and gardens, also affords a fine view of Hamilton. 


It is known what the interior of the castle was like before its present 
conversion to apartments. The front door led into a high-ceilinged hall. 
The main rooms on the ground floor included the dining room overlook- 
ing the city; the drawing room with it marble fireplace, the morning 
room, and the library. The floors were parquet, and the stairway was 
open with a curve at the top. 


The carriage-house was about forty feet long and on two levels, the 
upper level opening into Arkledun Avenue. The lower level served as 
kitchen and laundry. The stable was on three levels; the top was a loft, 
and the lowest level was for storage. Carriage house and stable are con- 
nected by an old stone gateway with a Gothic door and steps leading 
down to the garden. The old coal chutes are on the landing”. 


SMILEY’S CASTLE 


Now part of the Hampton Court Apartments, this castle stands at 
the corner of East Avenue and King William Street. The land for the 
house was purchased by Robert Reid Smiley in 1850 from Hugh Bowlsby 
Wilson and C.A. Caddy. The house was erected about 1854 in a sparse- 
ly populated district known as the “wilderness”. Constructed in the 
British Classic style, with a touch of Gothic showing here and there, the 
three-storey house boasts a tower and fancy window settings. Additions 
were made at the rear later. 


Smiley was an Irishman living in Kingston and Montreal before 
being enticed to found a semi-weekly newspaper called The Hamilton 
Spectator, which came off the press on July 15, 1846. The office was 
started on James Street north; in 1850 it moved to Main and Hughson 
Streets. 
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The printer-publisher had a short life, not long enough to enjoy his 
castle. In that time, however, he accomplished what many men would 
be glad to do in fifty years. He died a wealthy man, leaving property, a 
steam printing plant and binder, a lithographing and engraving outfit, 
and Woolen mills in Ancaster. 


The estate was bought by James Turner in 1864 for $5,000. Turner 
sold it in 1882 to Susan Goff for $500 more, and she soon sold it to T.H. 
Pratt of “Meet me at Pratt’s” dry goods store. Mr. and Mrs. Pratt named 
the estate “Rose Arden” where he and his wife Emma Frances held many 
social gatherings. In 1929 it was sold to the firm of Lounsbury and 
Lounsbury . 


THE CASTLE (Amisfield) 


On James Street South, between Robinson and Duke Streets, this 
imposing residence is said to have been designed along the lines of Ab- 
botsford, the home of Sir Walter Scott. Designed by F.J. Rastrick, the 
first resident architect in Hamilton, it is referred to as his masterpiece. 


Erected about 1857-60, it boasts many interesting exterior architec- 
tural features, including clustered chimneys, Gothic windows in the 
porch, some interesting pinnacles, and a very fine porch at the eastern 
main entrance. 


Built for Colin D. Reid, a Hamilton lawyer, it came into the posses- 
sion of his brother, James Reid, a local cabinet maker. In 1887 it again 
changed hands, becoming the property of a lumber merchant, Robert 
Charteris Thomson, who named it “Amisfield”. It remained in the fami- 
ly for some years and was often visited by members of the McQuesten 
family of Whitehern. 


Once known as a landmark, one of the finest residences in the city, 
the property has since fallen into the hands of people not interested in 
its worth. They levelled the garden and stone wall which once enclosed 
the land, added a cement block building on the Duke Street side, and 
cut up the interior of the house into small apartments’. 


Amidst the curses of progress, 
Stained, obliterated, and marred, 
A master’s work shows its face 
However it be scarred. 


A fine example of the craftsman’s tool, 

In graceful, Scottish style, 

Will remain abhorred by this scattered frame, 

... At least for a little while. W.D. King 
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Amisfield ‘‘The Castle’, S.W. corner of J ames Street 
South and Bold. Built 1857-60. Photo circa 1900. 
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WILLIAM C. WHITFIELD OF ANCASTER (1888-1975) 
AND HIS HOUSE 


by Paul Symboluk* 
(An Address to the Society on November 10, 1978) 


My father once took me to William Whitfield’s house on the Old An- 
caster Road, at Lower Lion’s Club Road. His kitchen was a disaster 
area, with stacks of dirty dishes in the sink and on the table. Heaps of 
old newspapers, magazines, mail, and plants lay scattered about. In the 
kitchen was an assortment of old furniture and pianos. 


Wilham Clarence Whitfield was born in this house on August 27, 
1888, to William James Whitfield and Harriet Holditch, and was the 
youngest of seventeen children. His father was first married to Orpha 
Lyons, by whom he had six children. After her death by drowning he 
married Harriet Holditch, by whom he had eleven children. 


In 1876, Isaac Kelly sold the house with six acres of land to Mr. Whit- 
field, Senior. The house, built in 1845 by Kelly, was a one-storey stone 
building, with most of the stone coming from Ancaster Heights, although 
a few of the main stones came from Queenston Heights. That wall in 
front of the house was built by Mr. Whitfield of stones from the Dundas 
Valley. The second storey was added in 1865, but today the exterior 
looks very much as it did one hundred and thirteen years ago. 


The walls, including the lathing, are 75 cm thick, making the house 
cold during the winter nights. The big window shutters helped to keep 
out the weather, but it was always draughty in the bedrooms. Mr. Whit- 
field remembered his father wearing a woollen night-cap and socks to 
bed. A hot brick, or a block of wood heated in the oven and wrapped in 
layers of newspaper, were put in their beds for warmth. Under feather 
quilts three or four children shared a bed, keeping each other warm. 


Bars covered the basement windows, for it was common in early days 
to keep soldiers, captured in local battles, imprisoned there. As there 
were no battles in this area in 1845 the bars served to keep out animals. 


It took a long time to build the Whitfield house as everything, includ- 
ing the nails, had to be made by hand. Such work had to be done in 
between crops, or during bad weather. The twenty-six oak beams, 35 
cm by 25 cm, ran the full length of the house, which had no supporting 


* A prize winner in the essay contest for school pupils conducted by the Society. This paper 
was edited by the Publication Committee. 
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walls. The floors were laid with tongue-and-groove pine, 3.75 cm thick. 
Oak was used for the stairway bannister and newel post. 


In his early childhood, Mr. Whitfield would get up at 4.30 a.m. to 
leave for the York Street market in Hamilton with his mother, where 
they sold their farm produce: fruit, vegetables, nuts, butter, and honey. 
At home the boy learned many useful things. His father taught him 
farming and carpentry; his mother taught him cooking. When William 
was in his mid-twenties he and his sister entered different contests at 
the Ancaster Fair, such as cooking and canning, and he often won first 
prize. 


Mr. Whitfield became a fruit and vegetable farmer. In the basement 
of his house he built a giant cooler on the mud floor. When the mud floor 
was dug up to lay a cement floor it was found that two underground 
streams ran under the house. 


In the spring, Mr. Whitfield planted his garden according to the dif- 
ferent phases of the moon. For example, when the moon was full, the 
next day he would plant a certain vegetable, and in its quarter phases 
he would plant other vegetables. In summer, he took his fresh 
vegetables, eggs, and honey to market; but the fall was the busiest time 
of year, when he hired workers to harvest the crops. In winter, he col- 
lected horse, cow, and chicken droppings, put them on a sleigh pulled 
by a horse, and dumped them at the top of a hill. When the spring rains 
came the manure ran down the hill and fertilized below. 


Mr. Whitfield remained a bachelor all his life, and although not 
renowned for his housekeeping skills, he was talented in many other 
ways. He became a farmer, a cook, teacher, carpenter, and artist. His 
collection of old furniture included chairs with needlepoint seats, which 
he had worked himself. He also painted pictures. Interested in history 
of Ancaster, in 1950 he started the Ancaster Historical Society, where 
he related the events concerning his grandfather, John Edward Whit- 
field, who was born in London, England, in 1808; and who in Kingston 
taught Canada’s first Prime Minister, Sir J ohn A. Macdonald. 


As Mr. Whitfield grew older things became difficult for him, so he 
sold his house to a niece who lived in Oregon, U.S.A., and rented the 
house from her. One day when he was climbing a ladder to pick apples, 
he injured himself in a fall. He was sent to Wentworth Lodge in Dun- 
das. Meanwhile his niece thought he would never be able to return to 
his home, so she had an auctioneer clear out all his things. When Mr. 
Whitfield arrived home and found his precious possession gone, he was 
heart broken. He went back to Wentworth Lodge, died a short time later 
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on March 22, 1975, and was buried in the churchyard at St. Andrew’s 


Presbyterian Church, Ancaster. 


The basic design and structure of the Whitfield building had not 
changed much since Mr. Whitfield lived there, but the new owners have 
spent much time putting in wiring, and refinishing the pine floors, the 
oak bannister, and the newel post. The walls have been painted or 
papered; the basement floor has been cemented; a furnace installed; the 
roof has been repaired and insulated; and the plumbing modernized. 
Most of Mr. Whitfield’s plants in the flower garden have been saved. 


This paper is based on interviews with: 


Mr. V.A. Riis, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Whitfield, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Whipps, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Wills. 


713 Old Ancaster Rd. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE BANK OF HAMILTON 
by Alice (Bell) Robertson 
(An Address to the Society on November 20, 1981) 


INTRODUCTION 


My father, John Percival Bell, who died in 1951 a few days short of 
his 80th birthday, served on the staff of the Bank of Hamilton from the 
time he first started to earn his living. After its amalgamation with the 
Bank of Commerce, he continued as Manager-in-Chief of the Bank of 
Hamilton Division. Upon his retirement in December, 1935, he spoke 
at a dinner in the Royal Connaught Hotel given in his honour by his 
friends and colleagues. There he commented on the changes he had 
seen, and the rich life he had experienced in the country towns, as he 
travelled across Canada for the Bank, meeting countless people in com- 
munity and church work. He called his speech his “Odyssey”. It is 
nearly fifty years ago that he retired, and it is nearly a hundred years 
ago that he joined the Bank. 


His father came from Scotland near Loch Lomond. His mother was 
Jane Park, the grand-daughter of William Park of Ballybegley, County 
Donegal, maker of “Parks’s Brave Strong Ales”. She was a sister of John 
Park who built the house that looks down Park Street, number 65 
Markland Street, Hamilton. Park Street was named after John. 


The Gore Bank had secured power in 1869 to change its name to the 
Bank of Hamilton but, as the Gore Bank’s business was transferred to 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce before the year was out, that power 
was never exercised, and so the way was left clear for the later incor- 
poration of a Bank of Hamilton. On November 3, 1871, notice was given 
of the intention to apply to the Canadian Parliament at its next session 
for an Act to incorporate. On the evening of Monday, January PAU Re te Vie 
about a score of leading business and professional men met in the office 
of Donald MacInnis (a partner of Sanford, MacInnis & Co., Clothing 
Manufacturers; and at that time the new owner of Dundurn Castle). It 
was decided that the capital of the Bank should be fixed at one million 
dollars, in 10,000 shares of $100.00 each. Ten banks received their 
charters in the 1872 session, and the Bank of Hamilton opened for busi- 
ness on September 9, 1872, seven months after the meeting, “surely a 
record for speed.” 
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The Directors named inthe Charter were: 


John Winer Edward Jackson Edward Gurney 
James Turner James M. Williams, D.B. Chisholm 

MPEP, The Hon. Samuel Mills 
Dennis Moore Jacob Hespeler A.T. Wood 
C. Magill, M.P. John Stuart ' EK. Hyman 
Edward Martin Anthony Copp Donald MacInnes 
Alexander Harvey John Harvey James Watson 


All but Messrs. Hespeler and Hyman were residents of Hamilton. 
Seven were elected to the permanent board with Donald MacInnis as 
President, and 27 yr. old Mr. Hammond as cashier who had been 
manager of the Quebec Bank in Toronto. 


J.P. Bell was born in the same year the bank opened for business, 
1872. The Bank of Hamilton received Royal Assent on June 14th, six 
days after his birth. He was the son of John and Jane Bell. His father 
was a member of Thomson, Birkett & Bell, Wholesale Dry Goods Mer- 
chants. John Percival Bell was born in Hamilton and went to the 
Central School. He said in his retirement speech that he had wanted to 
be a doctor, but suddenly found circumstances beyond his control, which 
made it necessary to earn a living at the age of 16. 


His father took him to be interviewed by James Turnbull, who was 
the third cashier, or manager of the bank (following Hammond and 
Colquhoun). There, the following interview occurred: 


He looked me over with that cold, keen eye of his and 
said “Sit down at that desk and write out an applica- 
tion”. This was almost as difficult for me as giving an 
explanation of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. I remem- 
ber I had a cold in the head at the time — and I sniffled 
at the time I was writing. In spite of that, after a few 
more questions I was told I would be taken on as a 
junior, at a $100.00 a year, to start work probably in a 
country bank. 


At that time the Bank and the new employee were both 16 years old. 
The Bank had Ontario branches in Listowel, Port Elgin, Georgetown, 
Milton, Wingham, Alliston, Orangeville, Cayuga, Simcoe, Toronto and 
Owen Sound. In those days the Bank provided board and lodging for its 
juniors — either in the same building, in a separate house, or with the 
manager. Hamilton’s own magnificent head office of the Bank of 
Montreal, at Main and James Streets, had such quarters upstairs. In 
the first volume of Robert W. Service’s autobiography is found an amus- 
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ing account of his experiences as a bank clerk with the Bank of Cein- 
merce, living in a variety of situations in British Columbia and the 
Yukon, from 1904-1912. 


The “Odyssey” continued: 


I think what I am going to say now was one of the fac- 
tors in my good fortune. I said “If it is of any advantage 
of to the bank I’m prepared to go at once.” Mr. Turnbull 
turned to H.S. Steven, the Assistant Manager, and said 
"Where is it we want a junior? ‘Georgetown’ Mr. 
Turnbull turning to me said “When can you go to Geor- 
getown?’ I said, “When does the next train leave?” 
‘Seven a.m. To-morrow.” I said I would catch that train. 


In Georgetown, accommodation was found in a hotel, and the Bank 
paid his board — $12.00 a month. His room was over the driving-shed. 
The manager of the Bank was Mr. H.M. Watson, who became the father- 
in-law of W.J. Southam of The Hamilton Spectator. My father wrote: 


He treated his staff like gentlemen. I never forgot his 
asking me to put the books away and come for a walk 
with him one afternoon about 4.30. Boy-like I was very 
inquisitive. I asked him how long he had been in Geor- 
getown. He said eleven years and took a beautiful opal 
pin from his tie and said “I think it’s that confounded 
opal I’m wearing that has kept me here so long in this 
small place” and, to my astonishment, he threw it far 
out into the dam. Well, within three months he was 
moved to Orangeville as manager and later to Hamilton 
as assistant manager of the Bank of Hamilton. 


Two years afterwards, John Percival was moved back to Hamilton, 
where he put in several years at various clerical jobs. As well, he studied 
mathematics and languages at the Collegiate. Also, Mr. Watson gave 
him the run of his library. The Bank insisted on its clerks using cop- 
per-plate calligraphy which involved much practice. During this period 
the Bank was located in an office on King Street West, but by 1892 the 
Head Office at King and James Streets was built; only three storeys 
high, but the core of the present building. 


The next move was to Berlin (as Kitchener was then called) to be the 
accountant. In 1897, at age 25, he was moved back to Georgetown as 
the manager. It was in Berlin that met his future wife, whose brothers 
were bank employees. He said two years later: 
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I always remember my indignation when the cabman 
charged $5.00 for driving me down from the station on 
my return from my honeymoon. He said we weren’t 
married in Georgetown and this was the only chance he 
had of getting his bit! 


By this time the young husband’s salary was $1,100.00 a year, and 
they rented a house for $13.00 a month, with the electric light thrown 
in, 


The young couple’s first child, Alan, was born in Berlin. Among other 
things, the Bank started a beet-sugar factory, for business was boom- 
ing. Then, in 1902, a telephone call was received from H.D. Steven, the 
Assistant General Manager of the Bank of Hamilton, asking him to meet 
Steven at Harrisburg. There he was told they were going to open a 
branch in Brantford and needed a manger. The only place they found 
suitable for an office was a corner near the Kirby House, described by 
the new manager: 


It had been a butcher shop but was now vacant, except 
for 10,000 flies which I found made a permanent home 
there. Brantford was growing and the bank business 
grew with it. We opened a sub-branch in the east-end 
and I got out a monthly house organ for it, which aroused 
the indignation of the manager of a rival bank. One day 
Mr. Turnbull sent me an anonymous letter which stated 
that the writer was disgusted that any bank would put 
out this type of magazine and he for one was going to 
withdraw his account. I examined the letter carefully 
and then wrote Mr. Turnbull that I was sure it was writ- 
ten on the typewriter of my competitor. 


In 1905, the Head Office Building in Hamilton was enlarged by the 
addition of 6 storeys. Four years later, John Percival Bell was appointed 
manager at Hamilton, to re-organize and separate the branch from the 
Head Office. Three years later, he became Assistant to the General 
Manager, surviving the depression of 1912-13, and becoming General 
Manager in 1914. In spite of its horrors, the Great War of 1914-18 
revived industry and agriculture. After the War came the boom, and 
then the crash. The Board members were much worried by the number 
of failures among customers, and the general prospects. From 1919 on, 
all Bank of Hamilton notes bore the signature of J.P. Bell, for all banks 
issued their own notes at one time; it was only after 1880 that the 
government issued notes up to $5.00. In 1922, 50th Golden Jubilee 
notes of 5, 10 and 25 dollar denominations were issued by the Bank of 
Hamilton. The $25.00 notes were not issued by any other bank and were 
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not popular with tellers, as they had to be kept separate. Often muti- 
lated, they were sent in for redemption, and after a time withdrawn. 


At the annual meeting in 1922, the fifty years of growth of the Bank 
was noted. Particularly marked was the increase in the number of 
branches. In 1872 there was only one branch, now there were 157 
branches, including bank agencies in New York with the Hanover Na- 
tional; in London with the National Provincial; and in Paris with Lloyds. 
The total assets in 1872 were $796,376.00; in 1922 they amounted to 
$79,480,755.00. The report showed the Bank to be in a thoroughly 
sound position, but who could predict the future? The coming “crash” 
would make them decide to either weather the storm or to amalgamate. 
The Board decided to amalgamate. 


Negotiations were opened with the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
and on December 31, 1923, with the approval of the Minister of Finance, 
they went in on equal terms. A Bank of Hamilton division was now 
created, with J.P. Bell as Manager-in-chief. His summation in the 
“Odyssey” was: 


The Commerce made us all members of the family and rewarded 
ability, service, honest and hard work wherever they found it —among 
Bank of Hamilton men as readily as their own ... It was a wedding, — 
not a funeral. 


REFERENCES 


1. A History of the Canadian Bank of Commerce — Victor Ross 


2. Odyssey — John Percival Bell. Printed in The Hamilton Spectator, December 23, 
1935. 
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THE HAMILTON ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND 
ART — and LOCAL HISTORY 


by J. Katharine Greenfield 
(An Address to the Society on March 11, 1983) 


On November 2, 1857, in the little city of Hamilton, population about 
25,000 a group of men met in a private home to organize the Hamilton 
Association. Their purpose was to raise the level of culture and educa- 
tion in a city which boasted of its prosperity, elegance and even 
magnificence, but had no library, no museum, no institution of higher 
learning, and few formally educated men except ministers and doctors. 
So the first constitution gave as the Assocation’s objectives the estab- 
lishment of a museum and a library, the cultivation of literature and 
science, and the illustration of the History and Physical characteristics 
of the country. 


The first president was the Rev. William Ormiston of Central Pres- 
byterian Church. He began life on a pioneer farm and became a 
professor and a brilliant preacher who was drawn to the United States, 
but maintained his connection with the Hamilton Association all his life. 
The first vice-president was John Rae, physician and Arctic explorer, 
who discovered the fate of the Franklin expedition and was awarded 
10,000 English Pounds for so doing. He was a colourful figure in Hamil- 
ton from 1856 to 1859. 


The second vice-president in 1857 was the Rev. Jesse Beaufort 
Hurlbutt, a prominent member and professor of Victoria College, later 
a civil servant and author of several books. He was a respected amateur 
meteorologist and was aiso interested in geology, giving a paper to his 
fellow members on the “Formation and Age of Burlington Heights”. 


Thomas Coltrin Keefer, the corresponding secretary, was a civil en- 
gineer of national prominence. He worked on many of Canada’s 
important bridges, canals and waterworks, including Hamilton’s, and 
many of his reports and writings were published. The Keefer pamphlets 
in the Hamilton Public Library make up a very valuable collection. 


The recording secretary was Dr. William Craigie, who was a force in 
education in both the province and in Hamilton. His observations on 
meteorology were regularly published, and he was a founder of the 
Hamilton Horticultural Society. 
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Sensibly enough W.H. Park, a bank manager, was the treasurer. The 
librarian and curator was a 23-year old Spectator reporter, Arthur Har- 
vey, who founded the Year Book and Almanac of British North America 
in 1867, and was President of the Canadian Institute in 1890. His in- 
terests were astronomy, physics, climatology and horticulture. We 
know that he gave a paper on the “Sanitary Condition of the Lower Val- 
ley of the Grand River”. 


Two outstanding charter members who remained staunch reporters 
all the rest of their very long lives were Henry Buckingham Witton and 
Adam Brown. Mr. Witton was self-educated to an amazing degree: a 
mechanic who became a Member of Parliament on the labor ticket, and 
after that Inspector of Canals for Canada, a position which gave him 
time for the research and study which were his consuming passion. He 
mastered German, French, Spanish and Italian, and went on to acquire 
some competence in Egyptian hieroglyphics, Assyrian cuneiform and 
Sanskrit. Every year for many years he delivered learned papers at the 
meetings of the Association. 


Adam Brown was also an M.P., and he was appointed to the position 
of Postmaster in Hamilton. He had a real flair for promotion, worked 
for many good causes and charities, gave innumerable speeches, and 
lived to be almost 100 years old, providing valuable reminiscences of the 
early days of Hamilton and the Hamilton Association. 


The first years of the Association were spent gathering to read and 
hear papers on many subjects, from “Breakages of Parts of Locomotives 
during Extreme Cold Weather” to Thomas Mcllwraith’s famous lecture 
on “Birds of Ontario,” illustrated by stuffed specimens. Geological, 
botanical and other specimens were collected and a museum estab- 
lished, but the Association had no settled abode. This was a hindrance 
to its prosperity. There was a decline in interest in the 1870’s and a 
great revival in the 1880’s encouraged by the Canadian Institute, later 
the Royal Canadian Institute. The Association was finally incorporated 
in 1883. 


It was also in the 1880’s that the historical society movement really 
got off the ground. Before this, societies had been formed to gather, 
preserve, and study Canada’s history, with the underlying purpose of 
encouraging a Canadian nationalism which would not abrogate ties with 
Britain and the Empire. These societies had not lasted. In Hamilton 
the Association provided one platform for the expression of imperialist 
yet loyal Canadian views, and for papers on local history; but history 
was not the first interest of the group, popularly known as the Hamil- 
ton Scientific Association. Then in the late 1 880’s, threats of annexation 
to the United States, or a movement towards Canadian independence 
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of British ties, became very real. A new crop of historical societies came 
into being for the express purpose of combatting such threats. Many 
prominent citizens believed that an understanding and knowledge of 
Canadian and local history would strengthen Canadian patriotism, and 
encourage correct views of our ties to the Mother Country. Both Canon 
George Armstrong Bull, founder of the Lundy’s Lane Historical Society, 
and George H. Mills, first president of the Wentworth Historical Society, 
expressed this belief. 


In May 1888, the Hamilton Association had discussed the formation 
of a history section with the same status as the Geology Section, the 
Biology Section, or the Astronomy Section. Nothing came of it; but later 
in the year an organizational meeting of the Wentworth Pioneer and 
Historical Society (later the word “Pioneer” was dropped) was held in 
the Association rooms in the Arcade Building on James Street South. 
Those attending did consider organizing as a section of Hamilton As- 
sociation, but decided to form an independent society. Messrs. B.E. 
Charlton and Richard Bull, the President and the Treasurer of the 
Hamilton Association in 1889 — when the first public meeting of the 
Wentworth Pioneer and Historical Society took place — both became 
members of the Historical Society at that first meeting. This society 
continued to meet in the Association’s rooms, and had space in the 
Hamilton Public Library’s new building of 1890, along with the Hamil- 
ton Association and the Art School. A number of other Hamilton 
Association members joined during the first year. Adam Brown was one 
of them. The Pioneer and Historical Association of Ontario had just 
been formed to serve the needs of the various local historical groups, 
and the Wentworth group affiliated with it. Frederick W. Fearman of 
Hamilton served on the Ontario Council in the 1890’s. Mr. Fearman 
took a lively interest in both the Wentworth Historical Society and the 
Hamilton Association, as well as in the Hamilton Public Library. 


The Pioneer and Historical Association of Ontario reorganized as the 
Ontario Historical Society in 1898, and the Wentworth Historical 
Society remained an affiliate until the latter’s demise in 1925. This 
meant that there was no historical society in Hamilton until 1944, when 
the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society came into being. Their minute 
book, for May 19, 1944 reads: 


Twelve dollars and seventy-five cents, held in trust by the O.H.S. 
being funds of the now defunct Wentworth Historical Society, along with 
several volumes of papers and minutes, was turned over to our society. 


The Hamilton Association and the Head-of-the-Lake Historical 


Society are second cousins once removed at the very least, and the 
Hamilton Public Library is a close relative. 
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Back in the busy 1880’s the Hamilton Association espoused the cause 
of a Free Library for Hamilton. In addition to Mr. Fearman, two other 
prominent Hamiltonians, Dr. Samuel Lyle and Mr. H.B. Witton were 
devoted members of the Hamilton Association and served on the first 
library board. 


In 1892 the revised constitution of the Association added to its objec- 
tives the establishment of an Art Gallery and the cultivation of art to 
the cultivation of science and literature. In 1907, during the semi-cen- 
tennial celebration of the Association, a conversation was held at the 
Conservatory of Music, followed by an open meeting. The President, 
R.J. Hill, pointed out that several sections were doing special work: the 
Astronomical (which became an independent society the following year), 
the Biological, the Geological, and the Photographic. All held regular 
meetings. 


Printed proceedings of the Association’s meetings were exchanged 
with other societies throughout the world. Mr. Witton, outlining the ac- 
complishments of the Association, remarked that the university 
extension lecture system enabled the Society to serve the public better 
than would otherwise be possible. A number of prominent lecturers: 
from the University of Toronto, from the Canadian Institute, and from 
government departments, regularly gave papers to the Society. Mr. 
Witton looked to the day when Hamilton would have a school of science 
or technology worthy of the name, not a mere appanage of some better 
school. For some years in the early part of the century the Association 
sponsored regular courses in subjects like psychology. 


As the years passed, sections formed their own specialized societies. 
The central body carried on with varying degrees of numerical success, 
but always with distinguished members and speakers. In 1932, two 
years after McMaster University came to Hamilton, the Association’s 
75th anniversary was celebrated. This time the senior member was Mr. 
W.A. Child. In a paper later published, he told of his memories of the 
Association and of some outstanding members. He was correct in believ- 
ing that the university would only enhance the Association. Hence, for 
many years the Hamilton Association was a town and gown affair, the 
presidency alternating between McMaster personnel and Hamilton’s 
other cultural leaders. This continues to happen, though less formally. 
The 1983 president of McMaster serves as the honorary president. 


The 1954-5 term was a milestone year. Dr. Freda Waldon, 
Hamilton’s Chief Librarian from 1940 to 1963, and a founding member 
of the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society became president. Until the 
turn of the century, women had not been admitted to membership, and 
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had not held office until Miss Waldon became recording secretary in 
1942, although women had served as members of the advisory council. 


As early as 1919, Miss Isabel M. Walker became the museum curator. 
(The contents of the museum were dispersed many years ago to institu- 
tions such as McMaster University, the Royal Botanical Gardens, and 
the Royal Ontario Museum). 


In 1957, the Association’s 100th anniversary was celebrated with a 
series of special lectures. The publication of some them printed in an 
attractive book became a mine of information about early Hamilton, and 
the history of the Association. 


As the Association celebrates its 125th anniversary, it can be said 
that many of the founders’ objectives have been achieved. The future 
continues to hold a place for the special qualities of an Association, which 
offers stimulating lectures on all manner of topics and conversation, 
with experts in many fields. a 
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Wm. Craigie, Esq. M.D. Wm. Ormiston D.D. 
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AMATEUR THEATRE IN HAMILTON 
by Margaret E. Houghton 
(An Address to the Society on April 13, 1984) 


Amateur theatre always seems to conjure up the worst picture of 
church basement productions that all of us, at one time or another, have 
had inflicted upon us. However, some of the amateur theatre that can, 
and has been presented approaches, and sometimes surpasses, profes- 
sional standards. 


As a hobby, acting has been popular in Canada for many years. Hec- 
tor Charlesworth, in “Horse and Buggy Theatre” in the Civic Theatre 
Magazine, states “The early recognition of amateur acting in English 
society has much to do with its development in Canada ... As the Em- 
pire grew and British garrisons were established in various parts of the 
world, amateur acting became a recognized diversion of expatriated 
military coteries.”! L. Bullock-Webster, in “The Stage in Canada” in the 
Civic Theatre Magazine, expands upon this. “It is believed that the sol- 
diers who helped Lord Cornwallis found Halifax in 1749 performed plays 
from time to time...”” “The officers of the garrison and fleet put on “The 
School for Scandal” in Halifax [in 1788] and General Dyott wrote in his 
diary, “I never saw a play better performed out of London.” 


Hamilton was also involved in this enthusiasm for amateur theatri- 
cals from quite early on. The 47th Regiment, stationed here in the 
1860’s, formed a dramatic club from the officers and put on performan- 
ces* but there were other groups performing well before that. Hamilton 
had literally dozens of these groups constantly emerging and being suc- 
ceeded by other groups. 


In 1844 John Harrison, one of three talented brothers, formed the 
Amateur Theatrical Company and “devoted a great deal of his time to 
it, the company giving frequent performances.” In the very early years 
there was no theatre building in Hamilton and amateur, as well as 
professional, companies had to make do in the Town Hall in the Market 
House. 


An announcement... appeared in the newspaper of 1845 ... to the ef- 
fect that a performance of a play, designated as a domestic tragedy and 
entitled “Douglas, or the Noble Shepherd would be presented by the 
Gentlemen Amateurs, at the Theatre Royal, under the patronage of Sir 
Allan MacNab, the date set being Monday evening, May 19.” 
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In 1846 a structure on the north east corner of King William and 
Catherine Streets, originally used as a chair factory by Hiram “Hickory” 
Clark, was refitted as a theatre. 


A ramshackle old structure with white-washed exterior 
it was ill-fitted as a home of the tragic muse; but per- 
haps, sufficiently commensurate with the talent of the 
“barnstormer” who usually: were wont to tread its 
boards. It went up in smoke one blustery day in March.® 


This last reference, however, appears to be to the burning of the 
Theatre Royal, March 17,1867 at the corner of John and Rebecca Streets 
and not to the converted chair factory.” 


Most of the companies of amateur players formed for one or two per- 
formances to raise money for certain worthy causes and then disbanded. 
The Great Western Railway Men put on two plays, “Monsier Tonson” 
and “The Two Bonneycastles” for the benefit of the poor of Hamilton on 
January 29,1858. At this point women still did not appear on stage in 
amateur productions in Hamilton and the men had to import female 
actresses from Toronto’s Lyceum Company: 


Two ladies of Mr. Nickinson’s company assisted the 
amateurs in each, while a third lady was manufactured 
on the spot — we mean that a gentleman exchanged his 
hat and coat for a bonnet and gown and made an excel- 
lent lady for stage purposes. The acting of the 
professionals from Toronto was, of course, good; yet that 
of the Hamilton amateurs did not suffer by contrast ... 
The performance of some of the gentlemen had faults 
sufficiently perceptible, but the occasion disarms 
criticism. 


They raised £100 and the newspaper noted that it was a shame that 
Hamilton did not have a proper theatre on a main thoroughfare for such 
occasions. 


The clerks of the A. Murray & Co. Dry Goods store put on a perfor- 
mance in December 1864." 


One of the first groups to last longer than a single performance was 
the Hamilton Dramatic Society, which was operating in 1867. They had 
the same trouble as the Great Western Railway performers did, no 


women. 


There was a little difficulty experienced in procuring 
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ladies to appear before the footlights, but that did not 
prevent the men from keeping the society intact. It 
would be stated however that the amateurs of that time 
were lucky in having two members of the company fully 
competent to assume female characters ... Hugh C. 
Baker and C. Counsell were the ladies of the company. 
It is easy to understand the Mr. Baker would make a 
fine lady. That he was fair, in fact is so today, to look 
upon, and doubtless made a bewitching and fascinating 
soubrette. 


They even took some of their productions on the road and on one oc- 
casion rode in a special coach escorted by a company of dragoons and a 
band all the way to Simcoe to perform.’ 


By 1870 when the Hamilton Histrionic Society was formed, women 
were starting to appear on stage in amateur productions in Hamilton. 
The Hamilton Histrionic Society lasted for several years presenting 
such pieces as “Fraud & Its Victims”, “The Seven Poor Clerks” and 
“Robert Macaire”. At their performance of “Fraud & Its Victims” the 
critics were well pleased. 


The entertainment held in the Mechanic’s Hall last eve- 
ning by the Hamilton Histrionic Society, we are happy 
to state was a complete success. The curtain rose 
punctually at eight o’clock when the drama of Fraud and 
Its Victims was performed.’ 


The characters delineated by the amateurs on this occasion included 
Huggleston, the fraudulent banker; the flower girl; Tom Trumper, alias 
Sheffield Tom, Esq.; the Count de Valmore; the last, but certainly not 
least, Gabriel Pennypot, inventor and painter of azure pigs. 


In fact, we may say that all the members of the Club did 
remarkably well — better than was anticipated by even 
their most sanguine friends. 


On one occasion they even presented an original farce entitled “The 
Vermont Wood Dealer’s Visit to Hamilton”. On that evening it was 
noted that “The performance concluded — notwithstanding the long list 
of attractions — at quite an early hour, say, 12:30 in the morning. 
“The members of the organization were capable and persevering in re- 
hearsals; the only fault was a tendency towards great things.” ” “It will 
be noted that the star of the company was Orlando Thowless. It can 
easily be understood that a good-looking young man combined with a 
fair amount of dramatic ability and possessing such a charming name 
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could hardly escape getting into some escapade in which a lady was con- 
cerned. Such was the case with Orlando.”!® 


Of course there were hazards to the people involved in these early 
amateur theatricals. 


To the reader who has never perused a play book, it 
might be stated that when the young lover has to kiss 
the heroine, the words “kisses her” are put in Italic type 
and inserted between parenthesis. How simple it reads: 
“Kisses her”. This brief sentence however, has been the 
source of more anxiety to the amateur than long pas- 
sages or broken dialogue. Each participant in the act 
wonders how the other will approach the event. Hor- 
rors upon horrors! Each one thinks the manager will 
cut out the kissing — then there would be a quibble. 
For, be it made known, although the kiss is sometimes 
avoided, it is generally cared for. Being privileged some 
years ago to attend a rehearsal of an amateur dramatic 
performance the writer witnessed a scene of the above 
description. There was not hesitancy on the part of the 
hero; as Shylock demanded the flesh, so he insisted upon 
a genuine kiss. The lady, apparently, preferred the 
stage kiss — at least she said so — a pretence, a look 
over the shoulder, and the deed is done. At the first at- 
tempt the effort was a failure; the lover hung his head 
too far over the damsel’s back. After one or two rehears- 
als they became perfect — so perfect were they, that the 
kissing scene was repeated while a wait was taking 
place for some member who had failed to arrive in time. 
When there was a lull, the young man would say “Let’s 
run through our scene again?” and she, good soul, con- 
sented. The girl of thirty years ago now lives in the 
States and is the joyful mother of children; the young 
man of thirty years ago is now in the city, father of 
several children and handles more books than any other 
citizen.‘ ! 


In 1874 the Hamilton Dramatic and Literary Club, or the H.D. & 
L.C. for short, was formed by members of the press. Several wags 
promptly nicknamed it High Drama & Low Comedy or High Ducks & 
Little Chickens. Nevertheless they pressed on and put on many well 
received performances. 


They got off to a rocky start, however, in their first production — 
“The Farmer’s Story”: 
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The 


(The municipal excitement referred to was the first election of a 
mayor of Hamilton by popular vote. The winner was one of the sup- 
porters of the troupe: Benjamin Ernest Charlton. ) 


Other groups of this time included The Dime Company and The 
Emerald Dramatic Club. The Dime Company was a form of trust or 
show combine in which shares were sold for 10¢ apiece. It is said 
Julia Arthur made her first appearance with this company. 


On the day of the performance one of the newspaper men 
was off duty in order to devote his attention to polishing 
up his character ready for the evening. He was twitted 
by every person he met. Twitted so much, that about 
half an hour previous to the curtain going up he went to 
the manager and told him that he would not go on the 
stage. And it seemed for a time that all the King’s hor- 
ses and all the King’s men could not draw him before 
the footlights. He finally consented, and was welcomed 
with an ovation by the large audience. The reporter was 
so elated at the reception he received that it was found 
just as difficult to keep him off as it had been to get him 
to on the stage. In his first speech he omitted some lines 
of the text; to show that he was letter perfect, he wished 
to repeat the speech in another act. 


Spectator review of this premiere states, in part: 


It must be acknowledged that the Hamilton Dramatic 
& Literary Association have spent a considerable deal 
of exertion in “blowing their trumpet” since their recent 
birth as an association and the public expectation was 
raised to such a pitch that it became a question among 
the members whether their audience, however well they 
might perform, would not be disappointed in the club. 
And in fact the audience last night were disappointed, 
but most agreeably so. Despite the fact that the fervour 
of municipal excitement was still at the boiling point, 
that the concert in the King Street Church drew away 
a large number of the amusement loving population, 
and that several other public meetings attracted their 
share of people, the St. James Hall contained, if not an 
exceedingly large at least a more intelligent and ap- 
preciative audience, than has been gathered there for 
many a night past. 
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Emerald Dramatic Club got up a production of “Michael Erle, the 
Maniac Lover” in 1878 and took it on the road to Oakville. 


Two lads took the female parts. The audience was 
delighted, and all passed off well until it became known 
that the young ladies.were young men. Now people in 
Oakville always had a horror at being deceived and 
when they found that their applause had been wasted 
they were furious. The Emerald Dramatic Club never 
played in Oakville again.”! 


It was during these times that the major amateur dramatic club es- 
tablished in Hamilton was formed. An assortment of lawyers, bankers 
and business men gathered together in 1875 to form The Garrick Club. 
Their first production took place on October 8, 1875 and consisted of two 
plays; T.W. Robertson’s three act comedy “David Garrick” and the farce 
“Raising the Wind”. Before the plays the President of the group, Mar- 
tin Hebert, delivered a speech. 


.. It is our fixed determination to produce before our 
kind Hamilton friends only those plays of the very best 
authors, that have successfully passed through the or- 
deal of the most critical London audiences. 


The review, for those used to reading them, was, in many instances, 
obviously charitable but nevertheless enthusiastic. Earlier the Spec- 
tator had urged the public to support the worthwhile aims of the club. 


.. our amateurs determined to form themselves into a 
permanent dramatic club for the purpose of assisting 
the different charities of the city who might apply to 
them for aid and also to lend assistance to all clubs 
formed for the encouragement of manly sport ... the Club 
... will very materially, we trust, assist a great many 
other deserving institutions of the city, and thus save 
the pockets of the citizens from the frequent inroads of 
collections for charities and give every one an oppor- 
tunity of subscribing to a charity and at the same time 
passing a most enjoyable evening. 


The members of the Garrick Club were amongst the cream of 
Hamilton’s society. Martin C. Hebert, the first president was a partner 
in Baker & Hebert, bankers and brokers. J.D. Pigott was an employee 
of the Bank of British North America.2* Robert Knight Hope was an 
iron and hardware merchant and one of the organizers of the Hamilton 
Amateur Athletic Association.”° David Steele was a barrister and one 
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of the most talented of all of them as an actor. He was killed by a fall 

tragically, at the age of 32.7° Mrs. Silas E. Gregory was the wife of : 
merchant who also happened to be the consul for Norway and Sweden. 
She was also the daughter of Miles O’Reilly. Besides being known as 
the “grande dame” of local theatre circles, Emma O’Reilly Gregory was 
also known as a pioneer worker for women’s suffrage.” ’ Her daughter, 
Helen Emma Gregory, later joined her in performing for the Garrick 
Club before going on to gain her own fame in legal circles as a judge.” 

Hugh Cossart Baker, Jr. was later president of the Hamilton District 
Telegraph Company and instigator of the first telephone exchange in 
the British Empire. x 


Other members of the community who acted with the Garrick Club 
over the next few years included Harry Mackelcan, Mr. & Mrs. Robert 
Tasker Steele (Robert Steele being the aforementioned David Steele’s 
brother), Lt. Col. H.V. Villiers and a later mayor of Hamilton, Alexander 
David Stewart. Of A.D. Stewart the reviewer had this to say: 


... made one very bad slip. In the third act he put on his 
cap with the hand which held a coffee pot supposed to 
be full, and in doing so turned the pot upside down. The 
laws of gravity hold good on stage as well as in the world 
of reality. 


The leading light of the Garrick Club was John Crerar, K.C., a city 
lawyer and president of the club for many years. A friend of his 
described him as 


...a capable amateur actor possessed of innate talent to 
enable him to clothe the characters he played with 
originality.”! 


This was not his only talent, however. He was acknowledged as a 
superb prosecutor and 


As an adept in legerdemain he has not equal in the city. 
He can pull a white elephant from his dress coat pock- 
et, a bowl of fish from his vest pocket, and a live rabbit 
from the cavity of one of his molars. In card tricks, too, 
he is expert, and the dexterity displayed has bewildered 
and mystified scores of friends. No visitor need suffer 
from ennui when staying with the K.C. 


A well-known professional actress also appeared with them when, in 


1880, Mrs. Scott-Siddons was ‘nvited to star in their production of 
“Valerie”.°” 
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It was during this time period that one of the worst reviews appeared 
in the Herald. It concerned a performance of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera “H.M.S. Pinafore” given at the Grand Opera House in 1888. 


... The performance of Pinafore given by this scratch 
company in the Grand Opera House yesterday after- 
noon were curious as specimens of amazing cheek on the 
part of those who brought the company here and the 
members of the company itself. 

They were, perhaps, on the whole the worst operatic per- 
formances ever given in Hamilton, and were worth 
hearing simply in order to show the public how bad a 
program will be sat through by an audience and what 
impudent apologists for actors and actresses can do 
without being mobbed. 

There was not a good actor or actress in the company. 
There was not a good singer in the company. There was 
not in the company any one who had a conception of the 
character he or she portrayed, or the music of the part. 
The costumes were bad, the choruses were worse, the 
soloists worst, and the whole thing atrocious. 


The Garrick Club productions usually were for the benefit of some 
worthwhile charity and included shows to raise money for such causes 
as the Girl’s Home, the Home of the Friendless, The Police Benefit Fund, 
the Hamilton Cricket Club and the Victorian Order of Nurses. With a 
break from production only from 1883-1 886°4 they existed for ap- 
proximately thirty-five years. They had well organized and very 
comfortable club rooms starting with their rooms at 35 King Street East 
and moving on to rooms in the Grand Opera House, and later moving 
to 17 Main Street East and 5 Walnut Street South. 


In 1897 a young lady appeared with them who later played a great 
role in the evolution of the Garrick Club. The title role of “Kitty Clive” 
was played by Miss Caroline H. Crerar, a role which she was to repeat 
several times during her acting career. The same evening she also 
played another part in the second presentation, “Not Such a Fool as He 
Looks”. The reviewer stated the “Miss Crerar is certainly a charming 
little actress. The part aftorded plenty of scope for clever acting, and 
she took full advantage of it... ° She was fifteen years old at the time. 


The Garrick Club had had younger members since 1878 when the 
Junior Garrick Club was formed to give the younger enthusiasts a 
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chance to try performing on stage. They produced such deathless clas- 
sics as “Bombastes Furioso”. 


In 1906, Earl Grey, then Governor-General, started a drama contest 
by offering two trophies to encourage Music and Drama in Canada.°?’ 
The Garrick Club mounted a production of “Kitty Clive” again starring 
Caroline Crerar in the lead, and brought away great praise from the Ot- 
tawa competition. They brought their winning play back to Hamilton 
for a triumphant presentation for the home audience. The reviewer 
praised Caroline Crerar and also had kind words for another of the 
players, Mrs. Algernon Woolverton who played “Mrs. Bollingbroke, the 
Juliet of fifteen years ago” in the companion piece presented along with 
“Kitty Clive”, “The Deacon”. 


Mrs. Woolverton was perfectly at home and put her 
audience completely at ease. She showed a surprising 
knowledge of stage “business” and technique and held 
the boards like a veteran. Her voice was nicely pitched 
and she read her lines with excellent expression. Her 
make-up, too was highly creditable. She extemporised 
occasionally to the evident disconcertment of her as- 
sociates,who were not quick to follow up their cues. 
However, this was a minor affair and was not so 
troublesome to those in front as it was to those behind 
the footlights. Mrs. Woolverton wore a stunning gown 
and made an attractive stage picture. 


Another actor that evening got possibly the first review of his public 
career. 


Young Colin Gibson appeared to get a great amount of 
amusement and satisfaction out of the role of Tibbets. 


By 1910, however, the Garrick Club was faltering and the advent of 
the first world war stopped any further productions. In 1926 Caroline 
Crerar made her first attempt to resurrect the club with another produc- 
tion of “Kitty Clive”?? but it was not until 1929 that she succeeded in 
re-establishing the group which was now renamed The Players’ Guild. 
They almost did not survive their first few years as their production of 
“Craig’s Wife” put them $422.50 in debt. They survived by putting a 
levy on the individual members, asking their creditors to wait for pay- 
ment and by getting rid of the director, Victor Tandy, who they blamed 
for the fiasco. He had recommended adding the extra play to their 
season when their bank balance stood at only $5.00. 
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As the early years passed they moved around from pillar to post seek- 
ing a permanent home for their organization. They rehearsed for a 
while above Hall’s Restaurant and in a room beside a bakery where both 
props and actors were perpetually covered by a fine coating of flour. 
They also rehearsed for a while in a building on Jackson Street East. 
They performed at the I.0.0.F. Hall until disaster struck in November 
of 1939 and the hall burned down along with all their carefully accumu- 
lated props and costumes. They finally established a headquarters in a 
buildings at the corner of Bay and Main Street and stayed there until 
1951 when they acquired their present headquarters at 80 Queen Street 
South.*? In 1958 they added the rehearsal hall to the building. 


In 1949 they won the highest amateur drama award in the country 
when their production of “John Loves Mary” took the Bessborough 
Tropohy as the best play of the year. They had been founding members 
of both the Western Ontario Drama League and the Dominion Drama 
Festival. 


They were the first group to perform a live drama on any independent 
television station in Ontario when they broadcast over CHCH-TV. They 
beat Kitchener-Waterloo Little Theatre by a few days.* 


Many fine actors have come from the Guild’s ranks over the years 
including Robert Beatty, Amelia Hall, Steve Weston, Steve Ihnat, John 
Frid (or Jonathan Frid as he was known professionally when he starred 
in the ABC-TV soap opera "Dark Shadows"), Michael Bradshaw, 
Domenic Hogan and Irene Hogan. 


The Guild was instrumental in raising funds for the construction of 
the Sir John A. Macdonald Theatre where they now perform and have 
supported many other local projects. 


Many other groups have been active along with the Guild during the 
twentieth century and some of these groups include The Catholic 
Theatre of Hamilton (directed by Bart. G. Sullivan who was one of the 
early Players’ Guild directors also), The Attic Theatre (an experimental 
theatre group which involved Robert Beatty and Amelia Hall as well as 
the former chief librarian of the Hamilton Public Library, Dr. Freda 
Waldon), The Hamilton Community Players (who disbanded in Loy) 
and turned over their assets to the Players’ Guild* ay The Temple 
Players, The Centre Players, The Canada Packers Operatic Society, The 
Scottish Rite Dramatic Club, The Hamilton Children’s Theatre, Hamil- 
ton Theatre Inc. (Hamilton’s current purveyor of musical theatre) and 
last, but not least, one of the most honoured groups at the festivals, 
despite their short life span (1955-1971), The St. Thomas More Players. 
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Amateur theatre has had a rich and varied existence in Hamilton for 
well over one hundred years now. From the earliest productions by 
clerks and railway men, through the glory days of the productions at the 
Grand Opera House up to the present days with productions boasting 
the most advanced stage techniques and technology there has always 
been some group, somewhere in Hamilton ready to say 


“Hey, let’s put on a show!” 
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REMEMBERING BULL’S LANE 
by Dorothea B. Wallace 
(An Address to the Society on March 8, 1985) 


There is a little known, hidden roadway on the Hamilton Mountain 
known as Bull’s Lane, which in the year 1985 serves as access to six 
handsome houses on the brow of the escarpment above the centre of the 
city. It is privately owned. Along with property at its Eastern end, the 
land, in 1981 passed from the ownership of the Bull family after a tenure 
of one hundred and thirty-eight years and covering six generations of 
the family, so that newcomers may well wonder how the roadway got 
its name, and might also like to know something about the house which 
bears the address “Bull’s Lane.” 


My mother, then Mary Bull, lived in the original house “The Cliff” 
newly built for her father, the Reverend George A. Bull, and I was born 
and grew up in the house built by my father beside “The Cliff’. There- 
fore, I have a special interest in recording the early story of the Bull 
property and of the present houses fronting on the Lane. 


Tradition is that the land once belonged to Chief Joseph Brant!, but 
this account will start at the time of Robert Jarvis Hamilton, son of 
George Hamilton, founder of the city. Robert had acquired a large tract 
of land along the brow in the Township of Barton above the young set- 
tlement. His daughter Agnes (Mrs. Lemon) wrote in the 1840's: 


At our feet the green fields stretched out one after 
another down the gentle slops until they reached the 
clustering houses of the little town below. Then came 
the fields again in all their varied tints of green, with 
blossoming orchards between, and beyond all, sparkled 
in the sunshine the blue waters of the bay, making a pic- 
ture of surpassing beauty never to be forgotten while 
memory holds its place. 


About 1840 the Corporation of the Town of Hamilton bought from 
Robert J. Hamilton a right-of-way from John Street South to the moun- 
tain top to builda road® joining the mountain road to Caledonia. At that 
time the road above the mountain was called the Caledonia Road, some- 
times the Corduroy or the Plank Road which it was, to prevent wagon 
wheels from sinking into deep mud and later the Stone road, but it is 
now Upper James Street, or Highway Number 6. 
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There were few residents on the mountain then, most of whom 
worked small farms, the earliest settlers being predominantly of Pen- 
nsylvania German stock, thrifty and good farmers. Later, families of 
English descent and a sprinkling of Irish and Scottish settlers moved in 
— a few blacksmiths and small tradesmen in the 1840's, and a bevy of 
innkeepers after a stagecoach started travelling between Hamilton and 
Caledonia. 


Such was the environment when George P.B. Bull in December 1843, 
bought from Robert J. Hamilton about 15 acres of land on the brow of 
the escarpment extending from the Caledonia Road easterly to the later 
James Jolley property, intending to reside thereon. 


Mr. Bull had emigrated from Ireland to Canada in 1831 with his wife 
Dorothea Burland and their three young sons. About February 1836 he 
moved from York, (now Toronto) to Hamilton to become the owner and 
publisher of the Hamilton Gazette. The mountain site he chose for 
building his house was the one now numbered as 3 Bull’s Lane. 


Mr. Bull was an Orangeman, and, as was the custom of loyal Oran- 
gemen in those days, on the eve of July 12th, the anniversary of the 
Battle of the Boyne, the family was celebrating with a bonfire on the 
grounds. The house caught fire, was completely destroyed, only the ex- 
cavation remaining. Although he abandoned any thought of rebuilding, 
he kept all his property, and although there would have been a driveway 
up to the house, Bull’s Lane as such did not exist until 1878-79. 


On his eldest son Richard’s marriage in May 1847, Mr. Bull gave him | 
the most easterly five acres of the property which Richard soon sold. 


In 1848 John Bradley, also an Irish immigrant who came to Hamil- 
ton in the early 1830’s, bought the piece of Richard’s land now addressed 
as 14 Belvedere Avenue, and built the house of locally quarried lime- 
stone which is now one of the oldest buildings in the Hamilton area, and 
in July 1983 was designated as a Heritage House. At no time has this 
house ever had access to Bull’s Lane, but it is mentioned here only as 
being on part of the original G.P.B. Bull property. 


George P.B. Bull died on December 5, 1847. In his Will, still extant, 
dated August 13, 1847, he devises: 


... 2ndly, to my beloved sons George Armstrong and Har- 
court Burland Bull, their heirs and Assigns, a piece of 
land on the mountain lately purchased from Robert J. 
Hamilton Esq., being in the 14th lot of the 4th Conces- 
sion of Barton, containing about 10 acres; that part on 
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which a cellar is excavated, with 5 and a half acres at- 
tached, to Harcourt Burland Bull, his Heirs and 
Assigns, the residue to George Armstrong Bull, his 
Heirs and Assigns... 


From this we affirm that Harcourt’s portion was the 5 1/2 acres ex- 
tending easterly from the Caledonia Road, and George’s the portion 
between Harcourt’s and that which Richard had earlier received. We 
will hear more about George later. 


Harcourt B. Bull was a highly esteemed citizen of Hamilton. After 
his father’s death he became the owner and publisher of the Hamilton 
Gazette, the press then being at the back of his house on the South-west 
corner of Hughson and Main Streets — later the Wentworth Arms Hotel. 
He was elected to the Upper House of the Canadian Parliament before 
Confederation, and appointed to the Senate by the Governor-General, 
the Marquis of Lorne, on February 24, 1879. 


Here I might tell you of an interesting episode, a serious matter to 
Harcourt, but the ending not surprising to me. I read from a letter (still 
extant) from Harriet Farmer to her brother William in New York: 


Ancaster, November 3rd, 1860. 


... Mr. H. Bull has had a great shock to his nerves. He 
and young Mr. Ryall went duck shooting at Long Point 
on Lake Erie. Having but poor sport around the shore, 
Mr. B. hired a man and his boat. By some mischance, I 
cannot exactly say how, Mr. B’s gun went off and shot 
the poor unfortunate man on the spot. He has left a wife 
and two children whom Mr. Bull offered to support, but 
the wretched wife refused any assistance, saying that 
she was very glad her husband was killed for he never 
did anything for her and she should do much better 
without him. Of course this was not much consolation 
to Mr. Bull. 


George’s land was increased when his brother Harcourt died in 1881, 
leaving George by his Will, the acre of land on which the old excavation 
remained, and including the road allowance coming up from the 
Caledonia Road to this piece of property. 


In 1878 this old road had been extended up the to house called “The 
Cliff’ being built for the then Reverend George A. Bull. After the Bull 
family moved into “The Cliff’ in January 1879, local mountain residents 
referred to the roadway as Bull’s Road, which in time became the post- 
al address. About forty years later, the families who were living in the 
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more recently built houses fronting the road, always spoke of it as “the 
lane”, so that, in 1925, the new owner of “The Cliff’ and of the lane, Mr. 
Charles E. Bull, decided that Bull’s Lane was the more attractive and 
appropriate name for the roadway which still had the appearance of a 
pretty country lane. After consulting the other residents, the name was 
changed officially to Bull’s Lane. We presume it will keep that name in 
the future. It still remains as a part of “The Cliff’ property with right- 
of-way onto the lane granted to owners of the other five houses. 


In asurvey dated 1903, George A. Bull’s property commenced “on the 
Western limit of lot number 14, at the north-west corner of the shed of 
what is called the English Tavern.” From this point the lane extended 
gradually up hill for perhaps 150 feet, then continued on the level up to 
his house at the far end of his property. The wooden English Tavern 
built on the west side of Caledonia Road, was replaced in 1879 by the 
Mountain View Hotel, but the old shed mentioned above remained and 
I well remember it being a rather dirty, whitewashed shed housing an 
unknown number of squealing pigs. And in 1893, if not before, James 
Marshall worked a lime kiln a little father north, which, when later 
abandoned, became an ugly, deeply sunken, stagnant pond. The 
entrance to Bull’s Lane came off the Caledonia Road over a short plank 
bridge between these two eyesores, the shed and the lime-kiln. These 
and the bridge fortunately disappeared when the Caledonia Road was 
widened and paved in 1928. At this time, too, the pair of tall cement 
gate posts with attached iron gates put there in 1908, were replaced at 
the new entrance several yards east of the original. Some years later 
the gates were removed, but the posts remained until 1971 when the 
entrance was relocated to Rosedene Avenue, off Upper James Street. 


Though this earliest entrance to the lane was certainly not impos- 
ing, the lane itself was always kept neat and attractive. To improve the 
appearance and for protection from drifting snow in winter, George A. 
Bull planted pink and red blossoming hawthorn bushes and other shrub- 
bery in front of the wire fence which marked the South boundary of his 
property, and part way down the North side of the lane, he planted young 
shade trees. Beyond the wire fence, southerly as far as one could see, 
stretched open fields which in summer time where filled with blossom- 
ing daisies and were a haven for meadowlarks and other song birds. 
Wycliffe and Rosedene Avenues were not on the map until 1910, and 
until the late 1930’s there were only two houses on Wycliffe Avenue, 
both on the South side. 


The Hamilton and Barton Incline Railway commended operation on 
June 11th, 1892°. This convenience somewhat encouraged the building 
of new houses on the Westerly mountain, but a steady growth did not 
start until World War II and after. Now, those fields, the flowers, the 
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birds and other creatures have all disappeared, and Bull’s Lane over the 
years has changed too — even the entrance which is now hard to find. 


With the mountain area and the lane identified, I will now tell about 
the six residences, starting with their street number rather than the 
order in which they were built. 


1 BULL’S LANE 


The original house built on the property still addressed as 1 Bull’s 
Lane, was asmall brick cottage built about 1882 by Mr. Charles Halson 
of Ancaster, a brother of Mrs. Craigie who was then living at 2 Bull’s 
Lane. 


In April 1895 Mr. Halson sold to Mr. John T. Glassco, a well-known 
wholesale grocer of Hamilton and one of the original founders of the 
Hamilton Club. Mr. Glassco died in April 1916 but until 1971 his 
property remained with several of his descendants who rented the cot- 
tage to a succession of tenants. 


When it became possible to install modern conveniences in the cot- 
tage, the owner refused to do so, and about 1955 the Hamilton 
Department of Health termed it unfit for habitation and ordered the cot- 
tage to be demolished. The City took over the vacant land after it was 
considerably reduced for the new Claremont Access construction, and 
in 1971 offered it for sale by tender. The advertisement in the Spectator 
on August 21, 1971 reads in part:- 


This property is located on a private road and since ser- 
vices become private after they leave the public 
highway, arrangements must be made for service. 
However, the City can supply ... a sewage connection for 
this lot ... along its most northerly limit ... 
Arrangements are to be made with the owners of Bull’s 
Lane in regards to water service for the lot from the 
private water line which travels easterly along Bull’s 
Lane ... 


Mr. Edward R. Madronich, a Hamilton barrister, was the purchaser, 
and in 1972 built a modern style brick house for his residence, making 
arrangements for all services including the continuation of a right-of- 
way onto the Lane. 
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“EDGEMONT” 2 BULL’S LANE 


Number two Bull’s Lane is the oldest of the six houses now on the 
lane. It was built by Mr. Wiliam Hall, a Scotsman living in Hamilton, 
who, in May 1859, bought a piece of Harcourt B. Bull’s property and 
built his house of limestone quarried from the mountainside. The plan 
was for a Norman style of architecture with a steep slanted roof; a storey 
and a half above ground, with a basement containing a kitchen, a break- 
fast room and storage rooms all with plastered walls and finished floors 
and woodwork. At this time there was no plumbing, no central heating, 
no electricity or any other conveniences in the house. 


As we have described earlier, there were few congenial neighbours 
in the area and Mrs. Hall felt isolated from the city and was unhappy, 
so they sold the place to Mr. and Mrs. William Craigie.° 


Mr. Craigie, son of Dr. William C. Craigie, was a partner in the 
Hamilton law firm Freman, Craigie and Duff. His wife, the former 
Catharine Gill Halson, was a member of the family after whom Halson 
Street in Ancaster is named. They called the house “Edgemont”. Mr. 
Craigie died in September, 1872, aged 44, leaving his widow with six 
young sons — William, George, Kenneth, James, Charles, and Halson 
(called Harry). When grown up, five of the sons left home for employ- 
ment in the United States. George, unmarried, lived with his mother 
at “Edgemont” until her death in 1920, and until “Edgemont” was 
bought in 1928 by Colonel Colin Osborne, a prominent Hamilton 
businessman who grew up in Beamsville. 


Colonel Osborne restored, somewhat enlarged and modernized the 
house, keeping original walls outside and most inside, but raising a new 
roof to provide new bedrooms and bathrooms. An extension of match- 
ing stone was added to the east end of the house for a garage, with rooms 
above. Very few changes were made to the grounds. 


The family consisted of John Patton, Mrs. Osborne’s son by her first 
marriage; John and Mary Osborne, orphaned nephew and niece of the 
Colonel and adopted by him; and Julia, daughter of the Colonel and Mrs. 
Osborne. They greatly enjoyed the house and garden and it was per- 
haps fortunate that the children had left home and Colonel and Mrs. 
Osborne had both died before the escarpment in 1971 was cut back al- 
most to the northwest corner of the house. 


Mrs. Osborne, the former Katie Sturdivant of Bermuda,’ died in 
May, 1965, and Colonel Osborne in 1969, and “Edgemont” was left to 
their daughter Julia, wife of H. Courtney Kingstone of Ottawa. The 
place was rented until sold after Mrs. Kingstone’s untimely death in 
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August 1972. The new owners were Mr. and Mrs. L. Cameron. They 
sold in 1978 to Mr. and Mrs. Rae G. McLaughlin, the present occupants. 


“OVERLOOK” 3 BULL’S LANE 


When his close friend, Dr. Edwin A. Gaviller, of Hamilton, wished to 
buy a piece of property on Bull’s Lane, in June, 1902, Canon George A. 
Bull was happy to sell him the acre of land east of Mrs. Craigie’s which 
he had inherited from his brother Harcourt in 1881. It was the land on 
which the old excavation remained. 


“A statement made out for Rev. George A. Bull re sale of mountain 
lot to Mr. Gaviller” dated June 11th, 1902, is still extant. It reads: Price 
$718.40 


deduct: survey 8.80 Tyrrell and Ford 
abstract 3.00 
Law office 5.00 
cash 701.60 
(1840 


Well back from the lane, on a line with Mrs. Craigie’s house, Dr. 
Gaviller built a white stucco, two and a half storey house. On April 26th, 
1904, Canon Bull, then living at 269 Bay Street South, writes in his 
diary: “Walk to mountain ... Cliff house painted. First call on Dr. 
Gaviller,” and on June 23rd, “Tea at Mrs. Gaviller’s, wife, Ellie and I.” 


I do not know why the Gavillers did not stay very long, but the records 
show that on August 31st, 1906, Dr. and Mrs. Gaviller sold to Mr. Char- 
les E. Doolittle of Hamilton, one of the founders of Hamilton Steel and 
Iron Company (the nucleus of the later Steel Company of Canada - now 
Stelco). Mr. Doolittle bought the place for his daughter, Miss Juliet 
Doolittle, ill with tuberculosis, hoping the mountain air would benefit 
her. After her death, ca. 1908, the house was rented for several years 
until her brother, Mr. Charles M. Doolittle, his wife Marie, nee Wylie, 
and infant daughter Kathleen moved? there from Dundas where Mr. 
Doolittle was owner and manger of Canada Crushed Stone, Limited. 
Four other children, Elizabeth, Charles, Ridley and Edith were born at 
this house. 


Naming his residence “Overlook”, Mr. Doolittle made several altera- 
tions to the house before he greatly enlarged it in 1928, by building the 
new front of cut Silver Gary limestone brought from his Queenston quar- 
ry, also extending the attic. One of the first picture windows in 
Hamilton was built across the north wall of the living-room, providing 
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a wonderful view of the growing city below, to the bay and the hills 
beyond. 


Mr. Doolittle took great pleasure in the grounds too, not only as a 
playground for his and the neighbouring young children, but later for 
colourful flower beds, the first in the vicinity to have dark purple tulips 
and single peonies. There was a bed of choice roses near the brow where 
they often sat in warm weather. It was so nice there in those days before 
the new Claremont Access spoiled everything. 


Mrs. Doolittle was a talented pianist, a devoted mother and very kind 
to her children’s friends who were always made welcome at “Overlook”. 
She was also a charming hostess to adult guests and she had a winsome 
sense of humour. 


When the Harry Oakes gardens at Niagara Falls Park were being 
planned, Mr. Doolittle attended an advisory meeting there at which the 
Premier of Ontario, Mitchell Hepburn, was also present. Mr. Doolittle 
had invited Mr. Hepburn and a few other gentlemen to dinner at “Over- 
look” after the meeting. I can’t recall the date, but the day had been 
quite hot. Elizabeth answered the door. There was Mr. Hepburn, suit- 
case in hand, asking to be shown upstairs to have a bath and change his 
clothes before presenting himself. 


Mr. Doolittle died in July, 1941. When Mrs. Doolittle moved to a 
house in the city in 1944, the children had married or left home and 
“Overlook” was sold to Dr. and Mrs. Fraser B. Hamilton. Dr. Hamilton 
dropped the name “Overlook”, removed the tall posts at his entrance 
from the lane, and turned the big house into a luxury triplex, he, his 
wife and children James, John and Sally occupying the ground floor. 


Dr. and Mrs. Hamilton were both keen Bridge players. The doctor 
published a book entitled “Sixteen”, which outlined the rules for his new 
Contract Bridge system of bidding. 


The doctor died in December, 1967, Mrs. Hamilton moved to Toron- 
to and the place was sold to Mr. Walter Goldenzi, a real estate developer. 


THE PRESENT NUMBER 4 BULL’S LANE 


At the time the stone mansion on the east side of James Street South 
in Hamilton, where they had spent all their lives, was sold to St. Joseph’s 
Hospital in 1948 or ’49, the twin brothers Messrs. Augustus and 
Bertram Wood bought from Harcourt E.O. Bull and George H.B. Bull’, 
the vacant lot beside Mrs. Mary Farmer’s property on which to build 
their new house. 
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Canada was recovering from shortages of building materials caused 
by World War II, so that construction was delayed from time to time. 
The best bricks for the two storey house were imported from the United 
States; no excavation was made for a cellar; instead a utility room was 
provided on the eastern end of the house. 


By October 1950 they were able to move in and were delighted with 
their house and property. They brought with them some furnishings 
from the old mansion on James Street South and they enjoyed enter- 
taining friends in their new home. 


Their address became 4 Bull’s Lane, causing the former 4 to change 
to 5, and “The Cliff” to change to number 6. 


Bertram Wood died on August 9th, 1968, and Augustus on January 
6th, 1977. On January 24th, 1978, Mr. George B. Meally took posses- 
sion. In 1983, he sold to Dr. and Mrs. Peter B. Dent of Hamilton. 


The doctor, his wife Diane, daughters Jennifer, Ashley, and Rebec- 
ca are now enjoying Bull’s Lane, and for a school project in 1983, Rebecca 
had written the story of their house and property. 


5 BULL’S LANE FORMERLY NUMBER 4 


In October, 1904, Canon George A. Bull’s daughter Mary married 
her cousin John G. Farmer of Ancaster, who was then practising law in 
Hamilton. The following April, Canon Bull gave them a piece of proper- 
ty Westerly adjoining “The Cliff’. They lived first at 134 Jackson Street 
West where their daughter Mary was born. By 1907 Mr. Farmer was 
ready to build on their Bull’s Lane lot and engaged Charles Mills, a 
prominent Hamilton architect to draw the plans for and supervise the 
building of the two and a half storey red brick house. On December 17th 
they moved in. Their four other children — John, Margaret, Dorothea 
and Constance were born there. 


Mrs. Farmer was most disappointed with the outside appearance of 
the house, blaming Mr. Mills for not going to see the location before 
drawing his plans. When the house was enlarged in 1912, her sugges- 
tion of a wide veranda built across the West side to join that on the North 
front considerably improved that side view, and besides, in summer sun- 
shine or rain there was always a place to sit outside on the high veranda, 
a corner of which was sheltered by Manitoba Maple trees. 


Mr. Farmer employed Mr. William Hawes, a gardener trained on an 
English estate and at this time living on the mountain, to care for the 
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grounds. We Farmer children were very fond of Mr. Hawes who always 
had time to give us rides in his wheelbarrow. 


John C. Farmer died suddenly on August 20th, 1918, in the prime of 
his life, terminating a most promising career. Mrs. Farmer was advised 
to stay on. It was a wonderful place for the young children to grow up. 
With five Doolittle children and Sheila and Harcourt Bull to play with, 
and so much space for a variety of games and sports, walks in the fields, 
and summer picnics in William Bruce’s paddock, (now Bruce Park), 
there was always something interesting to do no matter what the 
weather — summer heat or winter snow. 


Many an hour was spent seated on garden benches at the edge of the 
brow watching the goings-on below us. We looked down on the back gar- 
dens of the Woods’ house on James Street to watch Augustus and 
Bertram playing lawn tennis, rolling the lawn or cutting the grass. We 
had no notion that they would at a later date be playing badminton and 
tending their lawn in Bull’s Lane wearing only shorts and boots. We 
watched the grandstand at the H.A.A. grounds burn down; sailboat 
races on the bay; the R100 dirigible sailing slowly in the sky over the 
city on August 11th, 1930. Also in August, 1930, we watched Mrs. Rocco 
Perri’s long funeral procession of big black cars for the mourners and 
fifteen open cars laden with flowers and wreaths, coming up from the 
city and passing directly below us on the Claremont Hill on its way to 
the Jewish cemetery near Mount Hope — and so on, too many other 
sights to record here. 


This observation post of ours fell victim to the 1971 Claremont Ac- 
cess, and about all that can now be seen form the mountain brow is a 
mass of high-rise buildings obliterating nearly everything else by day, 
but quite a sight lighted up at night. What would Mrs. Lemon say now? 


By 1950, with the family dispersed, Mrs. John G. Farmer found the 
place too much for her to look after and decided to sell and move to the 
city. Dr. John Lacroix was the buyer and the deed to the then number 
5 Bull’s Lane was handed to him on March 15th, 1951. Dr. and Mrs. 
Lacroix, their children Stephen, Veronica, and Virginia lived there until 
the sale in 1964 to Mr. and Mrs. Stewart Callaghan. The house was 
then enlarged and completely altered both outside and inside, and the 
outside brick walls painted white. Their children, John and Catherine, 
both married, Stewart and Mary Belle, nee Milne, are very happy there. 


When we have so many fond memories of our childhood home, it is 
so nice to know that such estimable friends are enjoying it now. 
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“THE CLIFF” 6 BULL’S LANE 


Now we come to the Bull residence, “The Cliff’, built for the Mr. Bull 
from whom the lane received its name. You will remember that he was 
mentioned in his father’s Will as “my beloved son George Armstrong 
Bull”. By the year 1878, he was the Reverend George A. Bull, married 
to Eleanor Farmer and the father of ten children, four sons and six 
daughters. He was the Rector of three Anglican churches on the moun- 
tain, St. Peter’s Barton; St. Pauls, Glanford; and Holy Trinity on the 
corner of Caledonia Road and what is now Fennell Avenue. He was, at 
the same time, Inspector of Wentworth County schools and Normal 
School Examiner. His daily travels, seven days a week, covering a very 
large area, were by horse and buggy, sleigh in winter, or on horseback 
when roads were deep snow or mud. An entry in his diary on March 
26th, 1856, reads:— “Morning fine, ventured to ride to Logie, horse fre- 
quently down in the snow — obliged to get down and walk”... . Logie was 
at Mount Albion and he was then living near Ryckman’s Corners. Other 
entries in his diary record that he sometimes walked to downtown 
Hamilton and later in the day walked home again. 


In 1878 he decided to build his own house on the brow property in- 
herited from his father. The move would enable his son William to walk 
to his work in lawyer W.A.H. Duffs Hamilton office, and his two 
youngest sons to attend the Grammar School in the city. Mr. Bull would 
still be living within his parish boundary, and families were beginning 
to move near the new Holy Trinity Church, so the brow location was 
more convenient for all. His brother-in-law, William Farmer, an ar- 
chitect and engineer in New York City was asked to draw plans for the 
house, and a Mr. Richards of Glanford was the builder. 


It was well-built of limestone hewn from the mountainside and 
hauled up from below to the building site. A wooden barn for a horse 
and a cow and an outhouse were built east of the house. On June 5th, 
1878, Mr. Bull records “to mountain brow to inspect the building plan” 
and on January 14th, 1879, “stay for last time at old Parsonage.” On 
January 15th the family moved to their new house which they called 
“The Cliff’. Though the diary does not give any account, we can imagine 
the discomfort of moving the large family from the Parsonage on West 
Sth Street near highway 53, in mid-winter, but I suppose it was easier 
to move by horses and sleigh than to drive a heavy cartload over a muddy 
road in spring. 


By springtime they were comfortably settled in the house and it was 
time to put the grounds in order. In Mabel Burkholder’s article “Out of 
the Storied Past” — which contains “Recollections of a Beloved Cleric” 
she writes: 
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“the face of the mountain at this point was then [1879] 
as bare as the prairie, with a few old pine trees and four 
or five magnificent oaks. Canon Bull set out a fine or- 
chard and gave an order to Mr. Holton, the nurseryman 
of East Hamilton, for many trees that he hoped would 
grow quickly. Mr. Holton gave him the first Manitoba 
Maple ever planted in these parts. It seeded things 
down as far as Ancaster.” 


Besides the orchard, a large vegetable garden and flower beds were 
planted; land surrounding the house was landscaped, and the lane road 
extended from Mrs. Craigie’s driveway up to “The Cliff” house and barn. 


Wooden steps were built from a convenient spot on the brow to lead 
to the Strongman Road below and provided a short walk down to John 
Street in the city. 


Apart from the very sad death of son William from Scarlet fever in 
his 21st year, the Bull family spent seven happy years at “The Cliff”. 
Then, in 1886, the Reverend George A. Bull was appointed Canon of 
Christ’s Church Cathedral (Canon is an honourary title conferred by the 
Bishop of a Diocese in the Anglican Church) and he was also appointed 
Rector of All Saints Church, Niagara Falls South, necessitating the 
move of Canon and Mrs. Bull and their daughters to Niagara Falls in 
May. By this time the sons were on their own. “The Cliff’ was then 
rented, never again to be occupied by any of this particular family. On 
his retirement after 50 years of active ministry, on April 28th, 1902, he 
returned to Hamilton to live at 269 Bay Street South. “The Cliff’ was 
still rented, but before his death in July, 1909, he had already sold the 
lot to Dr. Gaviller, and given a lot to each of his two married daughters, 
and made arrangements for the division of the remaining property 
among his other children. “The Cliff’ house with some adjoining proper- 
ty and including the lane, after his death passed to his widow and the 
four unmarried daughters. 


Tenants in “The Cliff’ from mid 1886 to 1924 were: Mr. and Mrs. 
H.W. Glassco and family from 1886 to May 10, 1901. The rent was 
$48.00 quarterly. Mr. Glassco was a brother of John T. Glassco of the 
cottage at number 1 Bull’s Lane. 


The Reverend Joseph Fennell, Rector of Holy Trinity Church, rented 
from May 10, 1901 to August 1904. Some electricity was put in the 
house in June 1901, and the rent was $50.00 paid quarterly. 
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The Misses Hannah, Edith and Louise McConnell followed Mr. Fen- 
nell in 1904 until 1912. By 1905 the rent increased to $75.00 quarterly. 
the increase was for repairs. 


From 1912 to June 1924, Mr. John S. Gordon, assistant general 
manager of the Bank of Hamilton, his wife, daughter Jane and son Jack 
were very congenial neighbours of the Farmer family. 


After the Gordons left, news that “The Cliff’ would be up for sale in- 
terested Mr. Charles E. Bull, grandson of Canon Bull’s brother Harcourt 
and great grandson of George P.B. Bull. 


In November, 1924, “The Cliff’ including the lane, was sold to Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Bull. A clause in the deed restricted the granting 
of Right-of-way onto the lane from any property on Wycliff Avenue back- 
ing onto the lane. 


Before the Bulls moved from their house on Jackson Street West, 
“The Cliff’ house was enlarged and so altered that it has little 
resemblance to the old one. The former kitchen at the east end was 
replaced by the extension built of matching stone for the new entrance 
hall, den and drawing-room and upstairs rooms; the third storey was 
added over all. It was a very comfortable and gracious residence for 
Charles and Hattie Bull, their daughter Sheila and son Harcourt, then 
aged ten and eight. Naomi Lyon and Anni Blaylock came along with 
the family to manage the housekeeping. 


The barn was torn down; a stone garage with an upper floor for 
storage of garden furniture etc. was built partway down the driveway 
from the house. The following year a tennis court was built in the one- 
time field. The shallow excavation left by the removal of clay from the 
court, when filled with water in winter, made a splendid skating rink, 
especially when a wooden hut with benches and a stove inside was put 
up beside the rink. The Doolittles and the Farmers had shared their 
grounds, and now the Bulls were generous in welcoming neighbours and 
friends to use the tennis court in summer and the rink and a toboggan 
slide in winter. 


On pleasant evenings all year round, Mr. Bull could usually be seen 
strolling up and down the lane, his faithful Irish Terrier, Pat, at his 
heels, enjoying the exercise in the fresh air and checking the well-being 
of the lane. 


It was a very happy occasion on June 12th, 1962, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Bull celebrated their Golden Wedding Anniversary “At Home” to their 
relatives and many friends. 
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Sheila was married from “The Cliff’ to Paul H. Ambrose and soon 
moved to Oakville. Harcourt and his wife Patricia Bricusse built their 
house, 65 Wycliffe Avenue, with their garden backing onto “The Cliff” 
property. Their children are daughter Leslie, (Mrs. Alan N. Hunt), and 
sons Richard and Eldon, great, great, great grandchildren of George P.B. 
Bull. 


Charles Eldon Bull died on November 21st, 1965. His widow, the 
former Hattie Greening, lived on at “The Cliff’ until her death on June 
13th, 1978, in her 98th year — one hundred years and five months less 
two days after the first Bull family moved there. Leslie and Alan Hunt 
occupied “The Cliff’ after Mrs. Bull’s death until “The Cliff’, with several 
acres of adjoining land, including the lane, was bought in July, 1981 by 
Dr. Edison R. Hobson, cardiologist, who, with his wife Charlotte and five 
daughters, Megan, Melanie, Imogen, Elizabeth and Fleur, are the 
present occupants. 


The most easterly vacant land was sold separately for new houses 
whose access will be from Wycliffe Avenue. Harcourt E.G. Bull has kept 
one brow lot for himself. 


So ends an era. 


We, the “Old Timers”, sincerely hope that all the present residents 
of these six houses may spend many happy years in Bull’s Lane. 


ENDNOTES 
1. Charles E. Bull to D.B.W. 
2. Marjorie F. Campbell in A Mountain and a City p.75 


3. Claremont Hill 
4. Senator George Lynch-Staunton’s property fronted on Rosedene Avenue. He was 
granted a life-term-only right-of-way onto Bull’s Lane, which was not renewed when 


his property was sold because the new owners did not wish to contribute in any way 
to the upkeep of that part of the lane on which their property backed. 


5. The Incline Railway closed down on December 26th, 1931. 
6. As told to Mary H. Farmer by Mrs. Craigie. 


7. The Katie Osborne lilac gardens in the Hamilton Arboretum are a memorial to Mrs. 
Osborne. 


8. They moved in1910 or1911. Mr. CE. Doolittle, in his Will, left the place to Mr. and 
Mrs. C.M. Doolittle, joint tenants, at his death in 1923. 
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Dorothea Wallace Collection 


Harcourt E.O. Bull, a son of Canon George A. Bull, and a brother of Mrs. John G. 
Farmer. George H.B. Bull, then of St. Catharines, had a share in this property. He 
was the son of the Rev. George Burland Bull and a grandson of Canon George A. Bull. 
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The Valentine & Sons Co. Ltd. 


Mountain View Hotel and Incline Railway Station, Top of Mountain 


FREDERICK ASHBAUGH OF ANCASTER: POTTER 
by Rita Michael 
(An Address to the Society on January 10, 1986) 


The development of pre-1840 red earthenware pottery-making in 
Ontario has not received as much attention as it deserves, in contrast 
to our American neighbours where there is lively interest in the subject. 
One reason may be that it is poorly documented with records widely 
scattered in various public repositories, not only in Ontario, but south 
of the border. There are also many gaps in the records due to poor record 
keeping, fire, or plain neglect. Potters did not usually sign their wares, 
making it difficult to ‘fit’ a pot to a specific potter. No diaries or jour- 
nals have been found that tell us about their work. In many cases 
potters were illiterate so would not have been able to record how they 
went about their work. Moreover, early potters often had to clear their 
own land leaving them with little time for writing and unless record- 
keeping was a family tradition, it might not occur to them to do so. 


Because of its utilitarian nature, red earthenware, or Redware, was 
not thought important enough to be signed. Much of it was of indifferent 
workmanship, made to be sold quickly and cheaply. This is not to say 
that some potters did not sign some of their work; four potters working 
before 1840 in Ontario did: Jacob Bock of Waterloo; John Kulp or Culp 
of Grimsby; Benjamin Lent of Jordan; and Daniel Cassaday of An- 
caster. 


Pottery sites come to light in interesting ways. Someone out walk- 
ing may stumble over a site, as was the case for the Lent site“. Or, more 
likely, land is purchased and the owner finds evidence of potting each 
time the soil is turned. This was the case with the Frederick Ashbaugh 
pottery. 


Frederick Ashbaugh (Frederick II) bought 100 acres of land from 
Henry Lockwood in 1806 for £125. Located in the northeast corner of 
the Gore of Ancaster, it included all the land between Coote’s Paradise 
and the Dundas/Ancaster Road, now Main Street West®. In 1823; 
Frederick purchased, in Barton Township, from Francis Glover for 
£42.17, 15 acres, 2 roods and 13 perches, being part of Lot 21 Conces- 
sion 3, which adjoined his Ancaster land*. His occupation appears for 
the first time as ‘potter’. Witness to this sale was Daniel Cassiday (sic), 
potter; more about Daniel later. Although Frederick’s name appears on 
the 1816 Ancaster Assessment Roll, no occupation is given”. 
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When Frederick of Ancaster died on October 23rd, 1840, he left a sub- 
stantial estate to his wife Catherine Hagle and their ten children®. Who 
was Frederick Ashbaugh? Where did he come from? How did he ac- 
quire his numerous land holdings? 


Frederick came from a family of potters who had immigrated to 
America in 1738 from the Palatinate, a part of Germany centred on the 
west bank of the Rhine River’. The head of this family was Johann 
Heinrich Eschbach. Johann settled first in York County, Pennsylvania, 
(now Adams County) then in Huntingdon County, where he died in1789. 
Johann left three sons: Andrew, John and Frederick. It is suggested 
that each son was to continue the potting tradition down to the fourth 
generation . 


Andrew remained in Adams County, but his children fanned out first 
to other parts of Pennsylvania, then to East Liverpool, Ohio, which was 
an active pottery centre during the 19th century. John settled in Bed- 
ford, now Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania, where it is said he made 
bricks as well as Redware”. The Ashbaugh name appears in a number 
of Pennsylvania counties during the last years of the 19th century ~. 
Frederick moved around before settling in Hagerstown, Maryland??. i 
is this Frederick, the father of Frederick of Ancaster, who moved to Ber- 
tie Township, Lincoln County, Upper Canada in 1799. 


Frederick Ashbaugh of Bertie Township (Frederick I) purchased Lots 
5 and 6 in the Cross Concession of Bertie, December, 1799“. Interest- 
ingly, these lots had been purchased six months earlier by a Divolt 
Lisinger or Devolt Lysinger, who may have been acting as Frederick’s 
agent. or, perhaps he was a business partner because he took over the 
Hagerstown operation. Later, Lysinger took as a partner one of the Bell 
family?®. The Bells were famous for their Shenandoah Valley pottery, 
but they got their start in Hagerstown about the time of the American 
Revolution'*. It is not known whether Lysinger made any pottery in 
Bertie Township. His reason for the scouting expedition and land pur- 
chase in Upper Canada is not known, but the recent Whiskey Rebellion 
on the western frontier may have been a contributing factor in 
Ashbaugh’s decision to leave America. 


The 1790s were years of unrest on the American frontier. Asa result 
of the 1791 Excise Tax, imposed by the new government to bring in 
revenue on both domestically distilled and imported spirits, riots broke 
out in a number of places, including Hagerstown, Maryland. In this 
frontier society where cash was in short supply whiskey made from 
surplus grain provided ready cash!®. The Whiskey Rebellion was a 
loosely organized attempt to have the Act repealed, but 1t was firmly put 
down by President Washington. For several days Hagerstown was 
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under mob rule, with the authorities unable to restore order as quickly 
as property owners expected!® . It is not surprising that some people 
might look elsewhere for a more congenial environment in which to live 
and work. Moreover, the man sent to establish Upper Canada, 
Lieutenant Governor John Graves Simcoe, was actively wooing resi- 
dents from the western states with offers of both land in the new 
province and the old British way of life. Several potters took advantage 
of the opportunities including the Ashbaughs!/ 


Potters tended to develop and maintain close connections, forming a 
network of contacts through a system of apprenticeships, inter-mar- 
riages and associations with local grist-mill owners and innkeepers. 
When an apprentice had served his term and felt ready to start out on 
his own he either leased or bought land in a newly opened area and the 
cycle began again. An apprentice might marry the potter’s daughter, 
as occurred with two of Frederick’s daughters. The Ashbaughs and their 
connections provide a good example of how this system operated, for 
they spread out from Bertie Township, through Wentworth County, 
north and west as far as the Detroit River. 


It has been suggested that, along with the production of Redware, 
potters built distilling coils into their kilns to produce whiskey. In Ken- 
tucky, both Andrew and David Ashbaugh were taxed as potters and 
distillers'®. Grain might come from several sources: a potters own farm, 
if he had one large enough to produce a surplus; from customers trad- 
ing grain for Redware; or from a mill owner who had taken grain as 
payment for milling services. The distilled product might be sold to an 
innkeeper, one who perhaps was a relative. 


This self-contained economic system led to financial rewards. Un- 
fortunately, there is no hard evidence to support the theory, although 
the Ashbaugh network suggests that this kind of system operated. 
Making and selling pottery was a seasonal activity, and by itself would 
not make anyone rich. It is difficult to determine also how the Ash- 
baughs and their associates over a forty year period were able to buy 
land in almost two dozen townships. Most of their land was purchased 
outright, but some was received as grants for war service and as Em- 
pire Loyalists. 


At his death in 1818, Frederick I of Bertie left four sons and one 
daughter: John; David; Andrew; Frederick; and Catharine!?. Andrew 
and David were living in Kentucky at the time the remaining members 
of the family came to Ontario. John settled first in Ohio then in Illinois. 
Catharine had married a tanner, Henry Hoover, who bought Lot 6 from 
her father?” 7! They had one child, a daughter, Sophia, who married 
Samuel MaAtea: a potter. At Frederick’s death in 1818, McAfee in- 
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herited the pottery on Lot 5, where he carried on the business until 1845, 
when he and Sophia sold both lots?”. 


McAfee is remembered as the man who rowed William Lyon Mack- 
enzsie across the Niagara River during the 1837 Rebellion. An historic 
plaque marks the place, on Lot 5 beside the Niagara Parkway. The Mc- 
Afee cemetery lies a few yards west, on Lot 6. It is likely that both 
Frederick of Bertie and his wife Sophia were buried there. It is known 
that Daniel McAfee’s wife, Veronica Miller, was buried there in 18507°, 
The old stones are too worn to be read, and there is no list of names for 
the earliest years. A new stone marks the entrance gate on Thompson 
Road, which gives 1819 as the founding date. 


It appears that Frederick of Ancaster must have trained several pot- 
ters including a son, Oliver. Oliver was the only son to follow the family 
tradition, and possibly the last Canadian Ashbaugh to do so. By the 
mid-19th century, small family potteries were gradually being replaced 
by mechanized operations with larger staffs. Also, the need for cheap 
kitchenware was being filled by an influx of inexpensive British 
whitewares. The introduction of the ice-box in the late 19th century 
changed food storage habits with the result that the ubiquitous redware 
and stoneware crocks became redundant. 


The larger Redware operations confined themselves to decorative 
items such as flower pots, jardiniéres, spittoons, picture frames, and the 
familiar Cavalier King Charles Spaniel, amongst others**. But these 
attempts did little to prevent the demise of the industry which closed 
its doors in the early years of the 20th century. Pottery making had 
responded to a particular need at a particular period of development; a 
pioneer development. Making pottery was not a particularly prized ac- 
tivity, just a useful one. It was made for economic reasons rather than 
aesthetic ones, although these reasons were not mutually exclusive. 
There are many examples of artistic attempts to liven up a limited range 
of vessel shapes resulting in crocks, basins, pitchers, bottles and pie 
plates with attractive slip decorations in coloured glazes. 


In January, 1983, Mrs. Norah Kozicz, the owner of a property at the 
southeast corner of Arkell Avenue and Newton Street in the Westdale 
area of Hamilton, contacted the writer. Over the years, Mrs. Kozicz had 
found red earthenware, brick and other ‘waster’ material, suggesting 
the presence of a pottery some time in the past. When a hole was dug 
for a swimming pool in 1978 a large quantity of brick and related pot- 
ting material was removed and carted away. Mrs. Kozicz already knew 
that an Ashbaugh had once owned the land and was mentioned as being 
a potter”?. At that time she was employed at Wentworth Pioneer Vil- 
lage and had met Garth Dallman, a potter, who was interested in 
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replicating 19th century red earthenware vessels. Garth hoped to in- 
terest the Village in building a kiln and selling his pottery to tourists 
visiting the site. He had just returned from Old Sturbridge Village, 
Massachusetts, where he had been studying its pottery replication 
operation”. It is a great pity that such an idea has not caught on in On- 
tario because it has a great deal of merit. 


The archaeological project had a two-fold objective: 


1) to design a project that would document what appeared to be the first potter in 
Wentworth County. This would include doing historical research to establish a 
genealogy, and to see if any family records and/or remembrances were available; 


2) to highlight the concept of urban archaeology by making it visible in the community. 
The long term research objectives are to document the shapes and decorative tech- 
niques made in Ontario, that is to develop a typology for Ontario Redware and to 
establish the source(s) of the raw materials. 


All help for the project was on a volunteer basis, with more than fifty 
people participating both in the field and in the lab. The results were 
overwhelming and are still being studied. The definitive report has yet 
to be written. A six week-end project was started in the spring of 1983. 
The ‘season’ was continued in the fall of a similar manner. Volunteers 
paid a registration fee of $10.00 (student) or $15.00 (other) to help defray 
the cost. The quantity of material recovered was astounding, as was the 
quality of some of the pieces. It was quickly established that not one or 
even two potters had been at work there, but that several different pot- 
ters must have been employed over the years. 


With the project under way, funds were sought to cover the cost. 
Some were provided by: The City of Hamilton; The Hamilton Founda- 
tion (for photography); the Federal Government through a S.E.E.D. 
program; private donors; and the Michael Archaeological Services. The 
Royal Canadian Geographical Society provided funds to Dale Mark to 
carry out part of the historical research. Sponsors included: Wentworth 
Village; The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society; The Ancaster Histori- 
cal Society, and The Hamilton-Wentworth Archaeological Foundation. 
McMaster University provided lab space in 1985 and a set of weigh 
scales. Sterling Trust provided work space for the 1987 S.E.E.D. 
program. Work tables were provided by the courtesy of Erskine Pres- 
byterian Church. All equipment since has been provided by the Michael 
Archaeological Services. 


Some 30,000 artefacts have been recovered and processed, but 
analysis has not been completed due to lack of work space. There is a 
great deal to be learned from this material: the technology of making 
pottery; the range of glazes used and their sources; the problems of firing 
the wares, are some of the questions that may be asked of these data. 
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The range of vessel shapes and decorative techniques are much more 
varied that previously known providing a firm basis upon which a typol- 
ogy for Ontario may be realized. There are many gaps, and archaeology 
can fill only a small number of these. Some probably can never be filled. 
Together, historical research and field excavation can shorten these 


gaps. 


As well as typical crocks the Ashbaugh pottery produced pie plates 
in a number of different sizes, all with crimped edges. Many of these 
are beautifully decorated, with slip decoration in yellows, greens and 
blacks. Others, through a mixture of glaze, have colours that produce 
a deep purple and green blotchy effect. Only one signature was 
recovered: D. Cassaday. This appeared on a large basin base, which was 
not typical of the pottery recovered. The ‘s’ was written as an ff in the 
19th century, and the signature appeared as Caffaday. The name was 
puzzling. Later research determined that it was Daniel Cassaday, a 
friend and neighbour. 


No stoneware was made at the Ashbaugh pottery, probably because 
local red earthenware clay was readily available, and stoneware clay 
would have had to be imported from the U.S.A. Two kinds of clay 
suitable for potting are found in Westdale. The blue/gray clay found in 
the upper layers has a high iron content. It will fire red at a specific 
temperature and kiln condition; hence the name, ‘Redware’. A deeper 
layer produced the red clay of the Queenston Formation, which has a 
high sintering capacity excellent for brick-making. 


Further east in the city, in the former Mills Survey (the Locke Street 
area), William and Daniel New were making bricks in 1842.~" Other 
brickyards operated in the early years of this century, including one near 
George R. Allan School, on King Street West. It is not known whether 
Ashbaugh chose his site because of its excellent potential, or by a happy 
accident. Having come from a family with a long tradition of making 
pottery, it is safe to suggest that Frederick knew that the soil was going 
to be good, not only for farming but for making pottery as well. The 
Westdale site was also wooded, providing fuel for the kiln. The Chedoke 
Creek ran along its east side providing an excellent water supply. 


In addition to the industrial material recovered, samples of domes- 
tic material dating from the early to the late 19th century were 
recovered. These include: all kinds of refined ceramics, mostly British: 
window, table and food storage glass; nails and other building hardware; 
buttons; pins; and large quantities of butchered bone, mostly beef and 
pig. All recovered material has been registered and computerized 
providing the data base for further study. 
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It would be useful to investigate the potting/whiskey-making/in- 
nkeeping theory, either to substantiate or discount it altogether. There. 
remains a mass of historical data still to be studied, including 
genealogies of Frederick’s descendents. Miss Grace Smith, a great 
grand-daughter of David Ashbaugh, Frederick’s youngest son, has sup- 
pled helpful information, including access to the family Bible. 


The information generated by this project has added much to our 
knowledge about pre-1840 potteries and their potters. As funds and 
space becomes available and analysis continues, substantive informa- 
tion will emerge. The citizens of Hamilton-Wentworth have been made 
aware of this early industry. In so doing, many individuals have learned 
the techniques of historical archaeology. Further research holds a 
promise of more information about early Ontario still not well under- 
stood or documented. 
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is no record. Mason, an ironmaster, later sold to Joseph Van Norman who started 
the Normandale Ironworks at the Long Point site. The stream that supplied water 
for power is called Potter’s Creek which may memorialize its original use; John Yeigh 
was in Burford in 1801, according to a letter in the writers possession. 


Duermyer. 
Duermyer. 


Duermyer. 
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Bertie Township, Copy Bk. of Deeds, Vol. A. Old Series, GS2794, p71 Inst. 797. 
Frederick Eschbaugh, potter, to Henry Hoover, (Huber of East Gwillimbury 
Township?) saddler, 9 Apr. 1805, Reg. 15 Apr. 1805 89 1/2 acres, Lot 6, Cross Con- 
cession. 


Duermyer; Samuel McAfee, potter, sold to Joseph Donner, yeoman, Lot 6, 80 acres, 
Cross Concession L380. Copy Bk. of Deeds, Vol. C, Inst. 3013, Bertie Township, 1845. 


Samuel McAfee, potter, to William Stockdale, yeoman, Lot 5, 80 acres, Cross Con- 
cession, Copy Bk. of Deeds, Vol. C, Inst. 3009, Bertie Township, 1846. 


Samuel also sold his 100 acres, Lot 26, Concession 12, Sombra Township, to Adol- 
phus Frederick Meyer, Copy Bk. of Deeds, Vol. B, Inst. 687, p387, 1845, purchased 
lit Soa. 


Records of the Niagara Historical Society, No. 10, “Inscriptions on Graves in the 
Niagara Peninsula”, “In memory of Veronica, wife of Daniel McAfee, died 850, aged 
DO”: 


Newlands, passim. 
Ancaster’s Heritage, p112. 


Early New England Pottery, Lura Woodside Watkins, Pub. by Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage. 


The Art of the Potter, Diana and J. Garrison Stradling, Editors, Antiques Magazine 
Library, Universe Books, N.Y. 1976. 


Domestic Pottery of the Northeastern United States, 1625-1850 Sarah Peabody 
Turnbaugh, Editor. Academis Press, 1985. Catalogue. 


1842 Census, William New, brickmaker, Lot 18, Conc. 2, Barton Township. He was 
not the owner of the land. Daniel New, same place as above. 


ASHBAUGH POTTERS AND THEIR ASSOCIATES 


Name Location Dates(s) 
Frederick Ashbaugh I Bertie Township 1799-1818 
Frederick Ashbaugh II Ancaster Gore 1806-1840 
Oliver Ashbaugh Ancaster Gore 1834 
Windham Township 1834-1846 
Barton Township 1846-1853 
Thomas Burgar witness to an Windham Township 1831 
indenture, see Appendix B. No. 9. (Colborne, now Simcoe) 
Abner Cassaday (Master Potter) Niagara Township 1359 


Was petitioning for land, U..C. Land 
Petitions ‘C’ Bundle 13, p164. 


Abner died age 41, Mar. 18, 1834, Ancaster Gore 1819-1834 
see Surrogate Court, Wentworth 

County, Estate Files, MS637, Reel 4, File 217. Abner named his ‘worthy and trus- 
ty friends Caleb Forsyth and Frederick Ashbaugh’ as executors of his will. He 
signed with an ‘X’. 
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Daniel Cassaday sr. died before Niagara Township 1786 
1812 war, had received a grant of Lot 
18, 4th Concession, west of Mill Creek. He and Abner may have been brothers. 


Daniel Cassaday jr. patented Lot 27, Ancaster Gore 1821-? 
Conc. 5, Nassagaweya Township, 

Feb. 28, 1825, all 200 acres which he sold in 1826, Inst. 4705, Reg. Apr. 8, 1834. 
His signature is on the basin base recovered from Trench J, 1985. 


Michael Fox was a private in the Ancaster Gore 1834 
3rd Gore Militia under Capt. Joseph 

Burney. In the Land Papers, HPL Spec. Coll., p1245, he was also part of the Main 
Guard under Capt. William Milne, 8 Dec. 1837, as above p1284. He married Susan 
Rebecca Ashbaugh, May 9, 1834. David Klice was a bondsman, along with Mat- 
thew Crooks. Michael was a bondsman for Oliver’s marriage to Mary Jane Estey, 
29 March, 1834 where he gives his occupation as ‘potter’. He bought 1 acre in Nel- 
son Township, on Lot 64 Plan 88, J. Brant Block, Wellington Square, now 
Burlington, 24 Mar. 1837, Inst. K557, Reg. 8 May, 1837 and sold it to William 
Davis, 10 June, 18438, Inst. 0160, Reg. 1 Dec. 1843. He must have died shortly 
after moving to Barton since Susan married Simeon Cline 20 Feb. 1849. The 1851 
Census names four children, Lyman, 16, William H. 14, Cyrus and Celista, 12. 
These were probably all Fox offspring but it is possible that Simeon had the two 
older children from a previous marriage since they aren’t names in Susan’s will. 
She died 1 May, 1879 leaving the Barton land to John Cyrus Fox, her son, a cabinet 
maker of Hamilton. Celista is not mentioned either. Inst. 3239, Barton, Reg. Sept. 
20, 1881. 


John Harvey witnessed an indenture Ancaster Gore Before 1832 
between Abner Cassaday and Caleb Yarmouth Township 1832-1850 
Forsyth in 1834, and probably was Deleware Township 1850-1863 


an apprentice to Abner. He bought 

land in Yarmouth Township, 5 acres, Lot 8, Conc. 4, 1832, Inst. 7033, witnessed 
by Daniel McAfee, also a potter. In 1850 he bought 

12 acres in Lot 6, Conc. 2, Delaware Township. He married Catherine Jordan, 
Sept. 5, 1838. Marriage Bonds 1838, #6417. He died Aug. 15, 1863 at Delaware. 
Surrogate Court, Will, p253, Register P 1899, #6550. 


David Klice married Nancy Glover, Ancaster Gore 1833 
4, July 1833. Nancy Barton Township 1836 
probably was daughter of Franic 

Glover who had the Barton land adjoining Frederick’s, part of which Frederick 
had purchased in 1823. He witnessed an indenture between Caleb Forsyth and 
Abner Cassaday in 1834, Inst. G741. He also was bondsman for Michael Fox at 
his marriage to Susan Ashbaugh in 1834. He probably had been in apprentice to 
Frederick. In 1836 he placed an ad in the Hamilton Free Press, Sept. 22. “Pot- 
tery Ware, Wholesale and Retail, David Klice would respectfully announce to 
Traders and others that he keeps constantly on hand at his Shop one mile anda 
half from Hamilton on the Dundas Road, all kinds of Pottery Ware, manufactured 
in a manner equal, if not superior, to any in the Province, which he offers by 
wholesale or retail at reasonable rates.” He disappears from the record. 


Edward H. Marr witnessed an Windham Township 1840 
indenture between Oliver and 

Joseph Card, 17 Dec. 1840, Reg. Apr. 21, 1841, Inst. 3221. He may have been an 
apprentice to Oliver because he named a son Oliver Tiffany Marr. 
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Daniel McAfee Yarmouth Township 1832 
(Brother of Samuel) Bertie Township 1843 


Samuel McAfee took over the Bertie Bertie 1818-1846 
pottery business, but sold out and 
moved (?) to Illinois in 1846. See Appendix A No. 7. 


Henry Sutton originally came Ancaster Gore Before 1836 
from Southwold where his father, Southwold Township After 1836 
Peter, had bought land from Anthony 

Sells, brother of Sophia, wife of Frederick I. He probably was an apprentice to 
Frederick II. He married Catherine Ashbaugh, 29, Oct. 1832. Bondsmen were 
Charles Bamberger and Edmund Burton, yeoman and gentleman restively. Wit- 
ness was Margaret Crooks. Both Catherine and Henry were illiterate. The 1842 
Census records that Henry was of British origin and that there were two children 
between the ages of 5 and 16. 


Peter Sutton had sought land in West Flamboro, on Lot 17, Conc. 3. He gave Caleb 
Forsyth and Richard Hatt as security. Hatt certified that he was “sober, in- 
dustrious and honest”. 


A John Sutton also of West Flamboro, with several others, applied, in 1808, to 
open a canal from Coote’s Paradise and the steam to the town (Dundas) and mill. 
In 1836, aJohn Sutton is also in Southwold. It seems reasonable to speculate that 
they were related.) 


KNOWN INNKEEPERS OF WENTWORTH COUNTY 


Angus McAfee Barton Township 1816 
Andrew Miller bought 75 acres Barton Township 1832 
from William Ashbaugh, (Wentworth County Atlas, page iv) 


son of Frederick II, the west side 
of Frederick’s Gore lands. Inst. B222, June 15, 1853, William gave Miller a 
mortgage for £1250). 


John B. Bamberger Ancaster Gore 1861 (Census) 
Simeon Cline married Susan Barton Township 1853 
Ashbaugh, widow of Michael Fox. 

They operated the Globe Inn). 


Robert R. and William F. Ashbaugh Barton Township 1876 
They leased the Cline (Globe) Inn. 


William Dailey (also Daily) Barton Township 1833 


was bondsman for David 
Klice’s marriage to Nancy Glover, 4 July, 1833. 
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Slip decorated basin, Ashbaugh site, AhGx-28 (1806-1840), excavated 
1983-1986. 
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THE BRITISH REGULAR INFANTRYMAN IN THE 
NAPOLEONIC ERA AS A REFLECTION OF GEORGIAN 
SOCIETY 


by David Owen 
(An Address to the Society on May 19, 1986) 
Contemporary sources described them as: 
“.. the scum of the earth...” 
“'.. probably the most complete machine for its numbers now existing...” 
“'.. the very worst members of society...” 


“'.. they are the best infantry in the world; it is fortunate for their enemies that they 
are comparatively few in number...” 


“'.. the system of recruiting is so defective and so radically bad that in every regiment 
there are from 50 to 100 bad characters that neither punishment nor any other kind 
of discipline can restrain...” 


« . Lhave the satisfaction of reflecting that, having tried them frequently, they have 
never failed me.” 


“.. they have all enlisted for drink...” 


The reconciliation of these seemingly contradictory statements con- 
cerning the British professional infantryman between 1793 and 1815, 
lies in an understanding of the social, economic and political history of 
Great Britain. Seen as an inevitable by-product of British society, the 
vices of its largely-outcast and generally-despised defenders become all 
the more understandably human, and its accomplishments under trying 
circumstances are all the more incredible. 


By 1815 the British Regular Army was considered by military ob- 
servers to be the most capable force in the world and represented an 
amazing transition from its bungled first operation at the onset of what 
was to be, in many senses, a world war commencing in 1793. The British 
victories abroad were simply a furtherance of its success in managing 
an administrative, political and economic hydra existing in the British 
government and people. By the conclusion of the period, the most ad- 
mired aspect of the Army was its infantryman, a figure that presents a 
classic example of the paradox whereby the most capable soldiery often 
accidentally emerges from a decidedly non-military society. 


fal 


From its establishment with the return of the Stuarts in 1660, into 
the reign of Queen Victoria and probably beyond, there was little love 
lost between the Regular Army and the British nation. History had wit- 
nessed soldiers acting as a political police force for Charles I in the 
1640s, as well as the clout behind Cromwell’s military dictatorship in 
the following decade. It is for this reason that Edmund Burke con- 
sidered an “armed and disciplined body” inimical to liberty. Dean Swift 
stated that “it is no part of our business to be a warlike nation, other 
than by our fleets. In foreign wars we have no concern further than in 
allies, whom we may either assist by sea or by foreign troops paid with 
our money.” Simply stated, the British wished to conduct land opera- 
tions overseas up to the last foreign mercenary, German or whatever. 


The small British Regular Army that strode and stumbled, expanded 
and contracted, throughout the 18th century up to the Napoleonic Wars, 
did so with an existence begrudged as a very evil necessity. All classes 
of British society were united in their indifference at the best of times 
and in their hostility to the Army at the worst. The wealthy loathed it 
simply because they paid for it. The poor mistrusted the Army because, 
in the absence of a civil police force and an efficient Customs service, 
troops in the United Kingdom were forced into the very difficult posi- 
tion of quelling civilian riots and preventing smuggling, an illegality 
from which large portions of coastal peoples benefitted. The extraneous 
duties reduced the amount of time that a unit could devote to the im- 
portant task of drilling. To avoid the cost of building barracks, troops 
in 18th century England were usually billeted upon innkeepers who 
were to receive a payment for their guests’ subsistence. The landlord’s 
peculation was all too often followed by the soldier’s retaliation; such al- 
cohol fueled disputes created public relational nightmares that, in the 
prevailing social climate, rarely aired the soldier’s side. The memoirs 
of John Shipp record what was undoubtedly a common state of affairs: 


“When we were treated in the scurvy way I have spoken of by landlords 
in our line of march, we never failed to leave some token of our dis- 
pleasure behind us. Thus one day at Chelmsford we were compelled 
to submit to dreadful bad quarters ... greasy puddings and fat stews 
made of the offal of his (i.e. the landlord’s) house for the last month. 
The fat on the top of this heterogeneous mixture was an inch thick ... 
my comrades, on quitting the house, evinced their disapprobation of 
the treatment they had met by writing with a lighted candle on the 
ceiling ‘D...d bad quarters — how are you off for peasoup? Lead dump- 
lings — lousy beds — dirty sheets’ ... in addition to this it did not 
require any very aggravated treatment to induce us to teach some of 
mine hosts ducks and geese to march part of the way on the road with 
us; to wit, until we could get them dressed!” 
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Given this state of affairs, one 18th century M.P. considered it “one 
of the tacit obligations of a member to keep the place he represents as 
free as he could from being pestered ... with soldiers.” Period accounts 
are quite consistent regarding the disgrace civilians associated with 
military service. The hypocrisy of a society, which assailed those who 
voluntarily provided the very defence that society demanded, did not 
pass unnoticed. In the early 1700’s a British corporal summed up the 
soldier’s view with the following verse: 


“God and soldiers, men alike adore, 

When at the brink of danger, but never a moment before, 
And when the danger’s past, alike are both requited, 

For God is soon forgotten, and the soldier quickly slighted.” 


The writings of Rudyard Kipling concerning the Victorian soldier in- 
dicate that nothing had changed. 


This mutual rejection of civilian and military society had a profound 
and unexpectedly positive effect upon the soldier. For a man to choose 
such a profession in the face of public scorn he needed an outlook similar 
to that associated with the French Foreign Legion in more modern 
times, a detachment from his previous world which would better 
guarantee his emotional survival in the rough and tumble life of a sol- 
dier. For the infantryman, the regiment became a surrogate family and 
a unique institution, with an honour to uphold and traditions to further. 
Thus, the bond that could exist between soldiers was at least partially 
that they were brothers in ostracism, as well as in arms. The attitude 
which could make the infantryman plunder shamelessly when hungry, 
even when faced with death threats, and which caused a regimental 
band scheduled to play at a gala ball to be discovered dancing drunken 
and naked to their own music, was exactly that which kept them ad- 
vancing into heavy volleys of American musketry at Chippawa in 1814, 
and awaiting with unnerving silence the French columns at Waterloo 
the following year. 


The land forces of Great Britain were subject to an immensity of 
sometimes counterproductive checks and balances, by a complex arran- 
gement that evolved to avoid military dictatorship. The practical result 
was that in making a domestic coup d’etat difficult, co-ordinated foreign 
campaigns became even more so. Only Parliament could raise funds for 
the Army, and had to annually pass the Mutiny Act which legitimated 
its existence. Unlike the Navy, the Army as a complete entity was poin- 
tedly not Royal, and its infantry wore red commemoration of the 
Parliamentary Army’s russet coloured coats in the English Civil War. 
The understandable desire to permanently cleave political ambitions 
and military resources was the reason behind the much misunderstood 
purchase commission system; such financial resources as were required 
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indicated a lifestyle that would probably be threatened by revolutions. 
A throwback to the Stuarts in the 1680's, the Test Act prohibited Roman 
Catholics from public office of any form, including that of enlisted man. 
Hence many thousands of British Catholics had gone into foreign ser- 
vice, notably the French Army, in the 18th century and became known 
to history as the Wild Geese. 


To chronically understrength regiments this was probably a mad- 
dening loss of potential recruits. No formation larger than a regiment 
had a permanent existence. This had the happy effect of further solidify- 
ing regimental identity. It reduced the large formations available to 
potentially treasonous senior officers, contemplating overthrowing the 
government by force. Unfortunately, the absence of brigades and 
divisions, except in wartime on campaign, meant that senior staff had 
no chance to learn to handle such, except in situations of war when lack 
of these skills was an immense liability. The tendency to disperse a 
regiment’s subunits of companies and platoons geographically, in 
peacetime in both the Canadas and Great Britain, as well as the under- 
taking of non-military tasks, meant that concentration for training at 
even a regimental level was most likely often difficult. 


These problems were further complicated by a potential lack of con- 
sistent political administration. The Regular Army, which was the only 
one that could serve abroad, had its infantry and cavalry responsible to 
one group of administrators, and its engineers and artillery responsible 
to another. Ifmovement abroad was required, the Admiralty, reporting 
to yet another body, became involved. Support services, such as tech- 
nical, logistical and transportational units, did not militarily exist. 
Civilians were contracted to supply such in times of need, an obviously 
unsatisfactory arrangement to all immediately involved, and ultimate- 
ly a false economy for those who administered from afar. The defence 
of the Kingdom itself became the lot of the militia, fencible regiments 
and volunteer corps, all of whom were controlled by yet any body. 
Britain’s military efforts abroad in this period were seriously hampered 
by the potentially inconsistent and at times divisive policies emanating 
from deliberately distinct controls. 


Even with the inducement of large enlistment bounties, finding men 
willing to volunteer for the Regular Army was never easy, given (a) the 
social stigma that accompanied enlistment; (b) the 6 pence daily wage 
that had remained the same from the days of William III more than a 
century before (a stipend that was subject to all sorts of deductions 
known as “stoppages”); (c) the height standard which in 1794 was Sera 
(d) and the banning of Roman Catholics. The Form of Attestation used 
in 1781 gives an illumination of the contractual nature of enlistment: 
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ag | do make oath, that I am protestant and born of 
protestant parents; that I am no apprentice, nor belong 
to any regiment of militia, or to any other regiment in 
his Majesties service; that I am by trade a and 
to the best of my information and belief, was born in the 
parish of in the county of and kingdom 
of , and that I have no rupture, nor was ever 
troubled by fits; that I am no way disabled by lameness 
or otherwise; but have perfect use of my limbs, and that 
I voluntarily inlisted myself to serve his Majesty King 
George, as a private soldier, in the Regiment of 


y) 


commanded by and that I have received all the 
inlisting money which I agreed for. As witness my hand 
this day of 7 if (ee 


The enlistment form makes it quite clear that the enlistee was under 
no other form of contract, such as that of apprentice or serving in some 
other capacity. The recruit, after examination by a doctor, had to ap- 
pear before a magistrate who was to certify that the man was voluntarily 
and soberly enlisting. It is quite probable that certain legalities were 
occasionally ignored when inconvenient. 


Each regiment recruited for itself; those with bad reputations, or 
lacking in experienced recruiters, quickly compounded their problems. 
Theoretically, recruiting parties consisted of a commissioned officer, a 
sergeant, a corporal, one drummer and two privates chosen for their 
smart bearing and appearance; in reality sergeants often commanded 
smaller parties. 


The competition for the relatively small number of seriously poten- 
tial recruits was fierce, and the pressure upon regimental recruiters 
must have been keenly felt. The best ones appear to have had a 
"favourite uncle" personality, at least partially based upon a sound un- 
derstanding of people and their reactions to situations. They were 
usually practical enough to see that military inclinations were 
heightened by the existence of dire straits, usually financial, and so it 
was their practice to gravitate towards the unemployed and the discon- 
tented. Many of those that joined the Regular Army were weavers, a 
traditionally labour intensive trade seriously disrupted by the In- 
dustrial Revolution in the late 18th century. The following accounts 
give a clear and frank view of the problems and methods of recruiters 
in the period: 


“Few parties newly sent out are successful at first, for recruiting is a 
trade, which, like all others requires experience, and many an unfor- 
tunate sergeant has been the victim of incautious zeal in his first 
essay. There are in every town a considerable number of young men 
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who have previously been rejected as unfit to serve, owing to physical 
defects, imperceptible perhaps to the eye of any other than an ex- 
perienced medical practitioner. These men gladly avail themselves of 
the sergeant’s anxiety to procure recruits, take his enlistment money, 
and put him to the expense of supporting them till brought up for medi- 
cal inspection, when of course they are discharged. As this loss has to 
be borne by [the serjeant] himself, a few such mistakes teach him to 
be cautious, and he then finds candidates for enlistment become com- 
paratively scarce, though perhaps, other parties longer in the town, 
can procure them for their corps without any difficulty... 
He soons finds that all the martial strains of ‘spirit-stirring drum and 
ear-piercing fife’ — if perchance he has such auxiliaries at his com- 
mand — are of little avail, and that he might baw] himself hoarse in 
proclaiming the merits of corps without adding a single recruit to its 
ranks; he therefore changes his mode of attack, and wisely determines 
to follow the example of those who have had longer experience in the 
service. Finding nothing is to be done without an intensive acquain- 
tance in the town, he visits the public houses and places of amusement 
frequented by the tradesmen during their idle hours, where he 
generally spends his evenings, and furnishes many a tale of campaigns 
he has never served, and foreign adventures he has never witnessed, 
to his gaping auditors... 
By such arts as these our recruiter gradually acquires the confidence 
of his youthful acquaintances — they become pleased with the care- 
less freedom of military life, and readily contrast it with the constant 
toil by which they have hitherto earned their subsistance....and on the 
first stagnation of employment, family quarrel, or temporary embar- 
rassment in which they find themselves involved, they readily avail 
themselves of the opportunity of enlisting, and in general constitute 
the very best class of our recruits, whom none but parties some time 
domiciled in a town can readily obtain. 
Another class consists of workmen who are ... on the tramp in search 
of employment; and of these too, the serjeant who is most acquainted 
with the town has obviously the best chance — for as he takes care to 
be on intimate terms with the landlord of the house they frequent, he 
has generally a hint given him of the arrival of any who are likely to 
answer his purpose. He drops in, as if by accident, shares with them 
his evening potation, hears the detail of their wants and difficulties, 
and suggest the expedient of enlistment, which at such a time they 
are readily disposed to adopt. These, however, are dangerous cus- 
tomers, and require to be sharply watched, for, as it is difficult to trace 
them, it not infrequently happens that they change their mind in the 
course of the night and start off, leaving the serjeant minus the ex- 
penses he has incurred on their account. Among this class, too, it 
necessarily happens that there are often the very worst of characters: 
deserters from other corps, or men who have deemed it prudent to 
leave home in consequence of the commission of some serious offence. 
A third class is composed of the sturdiest of our yeomen, who, having 
increased the population of their parish without permission of the cler- 
gy, are glad to escape the consequences by sheltering themselves 
under the licence of the camp. These once constituted the great mass 
of recruits from the country districts, where military ardour seems by 
no means so readily excited as among the crowded population of towns 
(but Poor Law care of bastards has largely cut off this supply.)” 
a eae EN Noyes Ae LS Eh ts A 


“The sergeant or person who brings the recruit is of course anxious he 
should pass, and not unfrequently gives him some hints how to ap- 
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pear the proper height; if there is any doubt on the subject. A com- 
mon plan ... is to keep the recruit in bed up to the hour when he is 
brought to the subdivision officer to be measured; for, strange as it 
may appear to those who are not versed in such matters, most men 
are taller by at least 1/4 inch when newly risen than after walking 
about for a few hours.” 


“He is visited in hospital by a sergeant from Glasgow, who had been 
long on the recruiting service and was considered a first-rate hand at 
it ... [I] expressed my surprise that he should have been on the same 
service. He replied, ‘No wonder at it — no wonder at all. I knew Glas- 
gow well. It was my own place — knew the minds of the young fellows 
better than they did themselves — for I had been a weaver myself, 
and a lazy one too. I knew how I used to feel ... The trouble is, you 
could scarcely ever catch a weaver contented. They are always com- 
plaining. Therefore you would never have much troubling enticing 
them to enlist, if you knew how to go about it ... for whenever they got 
lazy, they came up and lounged about the Cross. You could not 
manage them, however, the same as a bumpkin. They were too know- 
ing for that. The best way was to make up the individual you had in 
your eye, and, after bidding him the time of day, ask him what sort of 
a web he had in. You might be sure it was a bad one for when a weaver 
turns lazy, his web is always bad; ask him how a clever handsome- 
looking fellow like him could waste his time hanging see-saw between 
heaven and hell, in a damp unwholesome shop, no better than one of 
the dripping vaults in St. Mungo’s church, when he could breathe the 
pure air of heaven, and have little or nothing to do, if he enlisted for 
a soldier; that weaving was going to ruin, and he had better get into 
some berth, or he might soon be starved. This was generally enough 
for a weaver, but the ploughboys had to be hooked in a different way. 
When you go into conversation with them, tell how many recruits had 
been made sergeants — when they enlisted — how many were now 
officers. If you saw an officer pass while you were speaking, no mat- 
ter whether you knew him or not, tell him that he was only a recruit 
a year ago; but now he’s so proud he won’t speak to you; but you hope 
he won’t be so when he gets a commission. If this won't do, don’t give 
up the chase — keep to him — tell him that in the place where your 
gallant honourable regiment is lying, pigs and fowls are lying in the 
streets ready roasted, with knives and forks in them, for soldiers to 
eat whenever they please. As you find him have stomach, strengthen 
the dose, and he must be overcome at last. But you must then proceed 
quickly to work before his high notions evaporate. You must keep him 
drinking — don’t let him go to the door, without one of your party with 
him, until he is passed the doctor and attested’... 

‘Your sentimental chaps are the easiest of all. You had only to get into 
heroics, and spout a great deal about glory, honour, laurels, drums, 
trumpets, applauding world, deathless fame, immortality and all that, 
and you had him safe as a mouse in a trap. 

But if all these methods failed ... your last resource was to get him 
drunk, and then slip a shilling into his pocket, get him home to your 
billet, swear he enlisted, bring all your party to prove it, get him per- 
suaded to pass the doctor, as it will save the smart should he be 
rejected. If he passes you must try every means in your power to get 
him to drink, blow him up with a fine story, get him inveigled to the 
magistrate in some shape or other, and get him attested; but by no 
means let him out of your hands... . 

As for the magistrates, we knew who to go to on these occasions. You 
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know, it was all for the good of the service... 

Perhaps we were not ordered to do all we did; but we were black- 
guarded if we didn’t get men, and that was the same thing; and what’s 
the use of a man if he can’t take a hint?” 


The generous enlistment bounty, which by 1812 was £27/17/6 for life 
enlistment, was quickly squandered in the vast majority of cases. The 
following demonstrates that N.C.O.’s often aided the recruit’s tendency 
to part with his bounty: 


“T enlisted in London; and, marching to Maidstone, underwent the cus- 
tomary examinations, — after which I was attested before a 
magistrate, and had my bounty paid with strict exactitude. Unfor- 
tunately for me, however, the party into which I was thrown bore no 
resemblance at all to a well-regulated regiment. The barracks were 
filled with small detachments from a countless variety of corps, and 
the sergeants and corporals, on whom the discipline both of regiments 
and depots mainly depends, seem to me at this distance of time to have 
been selected from the very scum of the earth. Like a band of harpies 
they pounced upon us recruits, and never let us loose from their talons 
till they had thoroughly pigeoned us. We were invited to their rooms 
of an evening — introduced to their wives who made much of us — 
praised, favoured, screened and cajoled, till our funds began to run 
low, and then they would have nothing more to say to us.” 


It will be recalled that the recruit declared that he belonged to no 
other unit. This was a precaution against bounty jumping which peri- 
odically did occur: 


“A private of the 70th Regiment had deserted from that corps, and 
afterwards enlisted into several other regiments; indeed I was told at 
the time ... that sixteen different times he had received the bounty, 
and then stolen off. Being, however, caught at last, he was brought 
to trial at Portsmouth, and sentenced by general court martial to be 
shot.” 


Once enlisted, the recruit proceeded to the regimental depot where 
he, in the phrases of the day, became “habituated to arms” and “banished 
the air of the rustic”, as he mastered the difficult and complicated art of 
the linear warfare of the era. On the journey to the depot, drink was 
commonly employed to keep them from changing their minds concern- 
ing the bargain that they had struck with King George the Third. 
Penned by the sole English enlistee amongst a party of Irish recruits, 
this ingenuous recollection is yet another example of Georgian society’s 
tendency to indulge in alcoholic revelry. The writer describes his fellow 
neophyte soldiers as: 


“... reckless and daredevil a set of men as ever I beheld before or since. 
Being joined by a sergeant of the 92nd Highlanders and a Highland 
piper of the same regiment, we started on our journey ... the whole lot 
of us three sheets to the wind. When we paraded before the door, the 
landlord and landlady of the inn, who were quite as lively, came reel- 
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ing forth with two decanters of whisky which they thrust into the fists 
of the sergeants. The piper struck up, the sergeants flourished their 
decanters and the whole commenced a terrible yell. We then all began 
to dance through the town, every now and then stopping for another 
pull at the decanter. Thus we kept it up till we had danced, drunk, 
shouted and piped thirteen Irish miles from Cashell to Clonmell and 
on arriving we were as glorious as any soldier in Christendom need 
wish to be.” 


The early 1800’s was the watershed of literacy for the working class, 
and the spate of memoirs that followed in the decades after the 
Napoleonic period give a consistent and therefore probably accurate 
reason for voluntary enlistment. Patriotism is conspicuously absent 
from the accounts, which gives credence to the old soldier’s maxim that 
the cat is much more fond of the house than of the master. It must be 
remembered that the writers of recollections of their experiences were 
probably at least slightly above their fellows. Concerning the motiva- 
tion of the vast multitude who served without leaving behind any letters 


or written record of their service, we may only speculate, and probably 
shudder. 


Although done in the 1840’s, there is every reason to think that the 
following survey of 120 recruits could be applicable to the previous 
generation: 


“80 out of 120 Indigent: embracing labourers and mechanics out of 
employ who merely seek for support. 


2 out of 120 Indigent; respectable persons induced by misfortune or 
imprudence. 


16 out of 120 Idle: who consider a soldier’s life an easy one. 


8 out of 120 Bad Characters: who fall back upon the army as a last 
resort. 


1 out of 120 Criminals: who seek to escape from the consequences of 
their offences. 


2, out of 120 Perverse Sons: who seek to grieve their parents. 
8 out of 120 Discontented and Restless 
1 out of 120 Ambitious 


2 out of 120 Other.” 


Aware of such realities, Lord Roberts, the prominent Victorian sol- 
dier, when confronted by boasts that service in the Regular Army was 
never compulsory, commented that hunger made it mandatory. 
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Following England’s entry into war with France in 1793, recruiting 
for the Regulars was made even more difficult. Inflation had further 
eroded the soldier’s pay. The mismanaged campaign by the Duke of 
York in the Low Countries caused the Army to be vilified in the press. 
Between 1795 and 1800, the Army’s establishment of infantry battalions 
increased 40%, and wastage, particularly from disease, had to be made 
good. In a four year period in the 1790’s, the British had 40,000 deaths 
from sickness in the West Indies alone. Fearing invasion, the govern- 
ment placed the county militia battalions on active service in the U.K. 
and Channel Islands; the ranks of English and Scottish regiments were 
to be completed by men conscripted for 5 years, but the Irish militia 
units were all volunteer. 


Service in the militia had its attractions; the dreaded West Indies 
were avoided, the regiments were well drilled and equipped; a taste for 
military life was potentially satisfied in its regiments, and inexplicab- 
ly, unlike the Regulars, the married militia soldier received a 
subsistence allowance for his family. A conscripted individual could 
avoid service by providing a substitute who would serve the term volun- 
tarily. As a result of this legality, insurance clubs sprang up which 
would provide the funds to get a substitute for a drafted policy holder. 
The going rates paid were higher than the bounties given for the Regular 
Army and the very men whom the Regulars wished to enlist went in 
large numbers as substitutes into the militia regiments. This problem 
was compounded even more by the formation of numerous Volunteer 
corps whose part-time members were exempt from conscripted service 
in the militia. In Scotland, a number of all volunteer regiments of Fen- 
cible infantry were raised; these were very much like the Regulars, 
except that their service was not for life and they could not go overseas. 
The lack of a consistent policy was to bedevil the Regular Army’s recruit- 
ing. 


A number of radical changes were implemented which show the 
severity of the manpower crisis. In the 1790’s, the wage was raised to 
1 Shilling a day. The prohibition of Catholic enlistment ended, and the 
Regular Army became increasing Irish. Many of the newly created regi- 
ments were Irish in title as well as in fact, and even the nominally 
English battalions were largely filled by men recruited in Ireland. The 
rebellion of 1798 in western and central Ireland was quelled by English 
militia units and Scottish Fencible regiments, simply because of the con- 
flict of interest for the Regular Army. From the late 1790’s onwards, 
the law prohibiting the enlistment of militiamen on active service into 
the Regulars was periodically rescinded when convenient. In the later 
half of the Napoleonic era, the majority of volunteers for foreign service 
came from embodied militia regiments and they obtained the ap- 
propriate bounty. Well trained and experienced, the volunteers from 
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the militia tended to select regular units with good reputations. The 
recruiting parties from the Regulars constantly visited their encamp- 
ments and garrisons, and actually competed for men, as the following 
account indicates: 


“... the officers or non-commissioned officers from the regiments re- 
quiring volunteers would give a glowing description of their ... 
regiments, describing the victories they had gained and the honours 
they had acquired, and concluded by offering a bounty. If these in- 
ducements were not effectual in getting men then coercive measures 
were adopted; heavy and long drills and field exercises were forced 
upon them, which became so oppressive that to escape them the men 
would embrace the alternative and join the regulars.” 


Recruiting parties were warned to “be careful not to disturb the dis- 
cipline” of the militia regiments with their visits. This literally meant 
that they were not to reduce whole battalions to alcoholic stupor. The 
prominent drawback in volunteering from the militia was the loss of the 
support for the soldier’s family; this major stumbling block was 
repeatedly noted by the Duke of Wellington but was not removed. It is 
thus not surprising that these volunteers tended to be single. 


In 1806, to compete with the substitution situation, the bounty for 
Regular enlistment was raised. At the same time, height standards 
began to decline and limited numbers of what were called Boys were ac- 
cepted for service abroad. Terms of 7 years were offered as well as the 
traditional lifetime enlistment. Of the 3,143 that volunteered in 1814, 
only 772 limited their term of service. It is interesting to note that while 
29% of the English and 26% of the Scots opted for the shorter term, 
among the Irish recruits, notorious as the most thirsty and shiftless, 
only 1 man out of 566 thought it desirable to limit his engagement. The 
physical and social conditions in which the Regular Army served were 
largely extensions of those prevalent in Georgian society. 


Disease had traditionally been the scourge of armies, both in gar- 
rison and on campaign. The statistics of loss from sickness-related 
death is staggering to the 20th century mind; in the American Revolu- 
tion 95% of all military deaths in theatres of active operations were 
caused by disease and the reduction of such wastage to 75% for the 
British Army in the Napoleonic era was considered at the time to be the 
result of serious upgrading of medical service militarily. 


The inability to effectively treat diseases such as typhus, typhoid, 
malaria and dysentery stemmed from an honest ignorance of micro or- 
ganisms, a cause that was to remain undiscovered until the early-mid 
1800’s. If a person was normally healthy, it was thought that a state of 
“dis-ease” was wrought by something unwholesome in the body. As the 
practice of food preservation was more an art than a science, this was 
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often an accurate diagnosis. Many maladies were often lumped together 
by name of “fever” and given general treatments. The most common 
technique was that of depletive therapy which purged the body with 
laxatives and regurgitation. If recovery did not follow, blood letting was 
employed. This was based on the ancient theory of the humoural com- 
position of the blood; it was believed that proper humoural balance 
would be restored by blood removal in various amounts. Leeches were 
also used for the same effect. 


Such methods weakened patients who had previously undergone the 
prescription of “puking and purging”, as it was termed at the time. 
While it is all too easy to ridicule period practices with the benefit of 
hindsight, it must be borne in mind how much medical opinion has al- 
tered even within our own time. To survive to the age of potential 
enlistment, a person had to be quite healthy, rigorous and probably quite 
capable of undergoing at least some degree of such treatment. In any 
case it was very difficult to argue against what was a certain measurable 
degree of patient recovery. 


For obvious reasons soldiers ran a greater risk of bodily injury than 
civilians, but the military treatment of this reflected general medical 
trends. Amputation was common, because the large and comparative- 
ly soft, small arms projectile usually shattered bones which could not 
be rebuilt. Gangrene, which usually followed, could not be controlled in 
any other fashion. The period surgeon’s knowledge of the mechanics of 
the body was quite good and the amputational techniques were basical- 
ly the same as today. Ifthe patient was to avoid bleeding to death, speed 
was necessary. There were many instances in which the operation was 
put off because the limb was not badly damaged, and it was felt that 
mortification would not occur. For the reason mentioned previously, the 
theoretical value of antiseptics was unknown. By this time, cauteriza- 
tion had largely gone out of style because of the recognized danger of 
even further shock. Patients were usually given a musket ball to bite 
during the surgery, hence the expression “bite the bullet”. 


The accounts of such surgery that are found in the memoirs are very 
matter of fact in the general acceptance of pain, undoubtedly because 
people at the time viewed it as being an unavoidable part of life. 
Shadrach Byfield of the 41st Regiment of Foot, who lost his arm in 
Niagara in 1814, described its removal as “tedious”, and retained 
enough presence of mind to be inclined to strike the person who had 
pitched his severed limb upon a dunghill. Within a couple of days fol- 
lowing this major surgery he felt it normal to be gambling and drinking 
rum. Napoleon once quipped that the prime quality of a soldier was his 
endurance. In a society that hada shocking infant mortality rate, those 
who survived were replete with this characteristic. 
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Rather pragmatic medicines were certainly known. Mercury corn- 
pounds, given in proportions that horrify us today, were given for a host 
of complaints, and opium was employed to at least some extent. The 
basis of modern quinine, known then a Peruvian or Jesuit’s Bark, was 
reasonably common. It was a standard practice not to treat abdominal 
wounds, and surgeons did not probe wounds beyond the depth of a 
finger. 


Surgeons were part of the staff of an infantry regiment, there being 
no distinct medical corps until somewhat later. As there were no legal 
requirements for the practice of medicine, the capacities of surgeons 
could vary greatly. One of the great administrative reforms in the 
British Army in the era was the eventual creation of minimal standards 
of knowledge for regimental surgeons, and regulations for hospital 
operations, as well as the publication and distribution of medical case 
studies. The reduction of the spectre of military epidemics was a 
worthwhile but difficult objective. 


A fairly standard view of the regimental surgeon was noted by an in- 
fantry sergeant: 


“The extent of their medical knowledge was to blister, bleed and purge 
again ... In the field they did more mischief being but partially ac- 
quainted with anatomy ... In cutting down a ball for the purpose of 
extracting it, ten chances to one, they severed an artery they knew not 
how to stem; but this gave no concern to these enterprising fellows, 
for after clapping a piece of lint and a bandage, or a piece of adhesive 
plaster on the wound they would walk off very composedly to mangle 
some other poor wretch, leaving the former to his fate...” 


The lot of a regimental surgeon was anything but enviable. Though 
commissioned, they were considered to be socially inferior by their 
brother officers. Even at the best of times they were subject to overwork 
and to the worry that naturally arose from their responsibility to treat 
regimental epidemics. The horrors that they underwent after their bat- 
talions were engaged in battle are not totally grasped by the 20th 
century mind unless their accounts are examined. After Lundy’s Lane 
in July, 1814, the surgeon of the 89th Regiment of Foot was left caring 
for 220 men with assorted gunshot wounds recorded that he did not have 
time to sleep as he had only one assistant. On the third day after the 
battle, he finally fell asleep standing up! 


The following graphically describes the conditions in which a sur- 
geon worked and the patient endured: 


“T never underwent such fatigue ... The weather was intensely hot, the 
flies were in myriads, and lighting on the wounds, deposited their eggs, 
so that maggots were bred in a few hours, producing dreadful irrita- 
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tion, so that long before I could go round dressing the patients, it was 
necessary to begin again; and as I had no assistant but my serjeant, 
our toil was incessant.” 


By modern standards, the soldier’s diet was fairly monotonous, but 
it was probably equal or better of what he had known in civilian life. He 
received a daily ration of one pound of meat, usually salt beef or pork, 
the cost of which was deducted from his pay. On campaign, fresh meat 
was sometimes a little more common. In addition, the soldier was is- 
sued free bread or flour. Peas were sometimes given as well. Vegetables 
were often grown by peacetime garrisons. Most commonly a stew or 
soup was made by informally created messes. Meals were served in the 
morning and at midday. Unlike European armies, the British, when 
conducting campaigns abroad, did not believe in living off the land be- 
cause of the natural resentment of the locals. The logistics of supply 
consequently was a very different undertaking. 


By the end of the 18th century, troops in both Britain and Canada 
were garrisoned in barracks, where conditions probably paralleled those 
described by Dickens in workhouses. Since dampness was feared as a 
cause of disease, barracks were not washed, leading to many medical 
problems. In the field, troops bivouacked and eventually became quite 
skilled at improvising shelter. In good weather, this could be idyllic, but 
in inclement situations became another matter. One infantryman 
recorded that he: 
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... Slept close to my company, in the gentle declivity of a ploughed 
field, and having taken up my berth in a furrow, found, when I woke 
next morning, that it had been turned into a... stream, which had run 
in at my stock and out at my boots.” 


When on a campaign, if they were billeted in civilian buildings for a 
long time, these dwellings were converted into firewood. 


Women and children accompanied armies, even on campaigns, 
presenting a serious strain upon limited resources. Many of the mar- 
riages would not pass modern legal scrutiny, since couples were often 
joined by simply leaping over a sword in the presence of witnesses. 
Couples could create a degree of privacy only by placing blankets around 
a bunk. Children were allowed to live in barracks until the age of 14. 
British regulations allowed 6 married women per company to embark 
for foreign campaigns, and 12 women per company if the regiment was 
scheduled for garrison service overseas. Thus, between 60 and 120 
women per regiment could get free passage with their husband’s unit. 
The selection was done just before the regiment embarked, the actual 
process being by lottery. No machinery existed to support a disap- 
pointed wife, and as it was common for a unit to spend 10 or more years 
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abroad, it is likely that most never saw their spouses again. Once ina 
foreign land, the number of women attached to men in a given regiment 
grew dramatically. All the memoirs speak of the camp follower as a very 
common part of the soldier’s life. They paint convincing portraits of 
regimental women, and their endurance and resourcefulness under very 
trying circumstances. 


Punishment of infractions of military regulations were not abnormal 
especially when viewed against a society which gave death sentences 
for more than 200 different crimes. It is interesting that most soldiers 
appear to have agreed with severe punishment, while many officers 
wished to reduce the use of corporal punishment. The cases stemmed 
from drinking, and plundering. With alcohol always available, one 
tavern in Niagara was described as a “scene of riot and disorder”. 
Punishment in most cases was determined on a regimental level, and 
were sometimes both novel and effective. Upon hearing complaints that 
his men had filched cherries from a local orchard, one battalion com- 
mander paraded his unit and demanded that the culprits admit 
culpability. The battalion stood fast in its silence. The Lieutenant 
Colonel then immediately threatened the unit with a mass ingestion of 
material designed to produce vomit, which in turn would identify the 
thieves. A number of men quickly confessed. 


Leniency was much more common than supposed, especially if the 
man had been under trying circumstances, or held a good record. Flog- 
ging was the most common corporal punishment. If a large sentence 
was handed down, it was given in a form of installment plan. Minor 
punishments consisted of: enforced abstention, extra drill and being 
forced to wear a placard bearing the name of the crime or simply the 
wearing of what was termed “turncoat”. The regimental coat was worn 
inside out as a sign of disgrace. One regiment forced minor offenders to 
walk about with logs chained to their legs. Capital punishment could 
only be decided upon above the regimental level, and was usually 
reserved for murder, treason, mutiny, desertion in battle and plunder- 
ing. Firing squads were drawn from the offender's unit, and the 
descriptions of military executions are invariable somber. Punishment 
in all its forms followed the general belief that it was most effective when 
witnessed. 


In a number of ways, the British professional infantryman in the 
period from 1793 to 1815 was a reflection of his background. That he 
was held in high regard, latterly is beyond doubt. Probably the most 
telling accolade came from the sometimes-terse Duke of Wellington. 
Shortly before the battle of Waterloo he discussed his chances of defeat- 
ing Napoleon. Pointing to an infantryman of the Regular Army nearby, 
he summed up his estimation: Co 


“Tt all depends upon that article. Give me enough of it and I am sure.” 
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Re-einactment of enlisted men 
49th Regiment of Foot, 
circa 1800 -1816. 


Recruits outside Tavern, Circa 1780 


Flogging, Circa 1820 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE LINCOLN MILITIA IN THE WAR OF 1812 


by David Owen 
(An Address to the Society on May 8, 1987) 


The War of 1812 was the most crucial conflict in which Canada was 
engaged up to the 20th century, and undoubtedly is still the most im- 
portant of those that did not involve service overseas. The issue at stake 
was one of independence from the United States. A persistent and en- 
couraged Canadian awareness of the failure of the American republican 
design upon Canada is probably at least partially responsible for the 
Canadian tendency to differentiate between being North Americans and 
simply northern Americans. 


It is a proven axiom of human endeavour that events which occur at 
the cross road of a national development become subject to myth making 
to suit subsequent views. The clash of Anglo-American policies in the 
Napoleonic era was thrashed out in Canada; because the war was visib- 
ly pursued here, the legacy of the war was its cultural effect upon this 
country much more so than upon the major warring powers. As Kipling 
once said; “The Captains and the Kings depart.” The Americans, be- 
cause of their general dismal progress in a war that they declared, and 
which split their nation in much the same manner as Viet Nam did 150 
years later, retreated into embarrassed silence, save for a few referen- 
ces to New Orleans and naval encounters. For them, Manifest Destiny 
was not to be a “mere matter of marching...” into Canada, as one senior 
American dignitary had predicted in the hopeful days of 1812. 


To the British, the theatre was just another annoying drop in a 
voluminous Napoleonic bucket, and British histories of the era give lit- 
tle mention of it. Thus, the Canadians were left alone on the field of 
history, and history has always been written largely by the victors. It 
is quite understandable that the Victorian Ontarioans, periodically fear- 
ful of an American invasion until at least the 1870's, found it comforting 
to look to a golden age of American defeats, and slowly push Canadian 
involvement in the war into the spotlight of their histories. Without the 
balance produced by historical dissent, the almost monolithic view of a 
Canadian militia saving its homeland began to emerge and was com- 
monly accepted. Surprisingly, this important topic had received scant 
scholarly attention until the 1970's. 


Perhaps clarification of the term “militia” would be in order. Mem- 


bership in the militia was compulsory up to the first half of the 19th 
century, and thus was a vastly different organization from the volun- 
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tarily enlisted regiments in more modern times. Even with the estab- 
lishment of the Canadian Regular Army in 1871 (at the withdrawal of 
Imperial forces), the bulk of the Canadian Army generally has been 
militia, and the vast majority of Canadian soldiery in the two great con- 
flicts of this century have been militia on active service. In the 
Napoleonic period and before, the Canadian militia was an adjunct of 
the British Regular Army. 


It is most important to realize that the Crown employed Canadian 
militia by circumstances, not by choice, simply because practical ex- 
perience had shown the immense amount of training time and expertise 
that it took to produce a competent soldier. The Americans, in contrast, 
preferred militia initially over standing Armies, having already fallen 
victim to their own myth that citizen soldiers were superior to profes- 
sionals. The disasters that befell the American forces in the first year 
of the war gradually forced an American absorption of the British view 
excluding militia. By 1814, both sides used militia to a greatly reduced 
extent. 


The militia of Upper Canada was a cross section of the male popula- 
tion between the ages of 16 and 60; in a given county. Those exempt 
were the infirm and those belonging to specific pacifist denominations 
such as the Mennonites. In fact, it was the British promise of exemp- 
tion from militia enlistment that encouraged the Mennonites to migrate 
from Pennsylvania in the late 18th and very early 19th centuries. The 
militia, quite understandably, was geographically organized around the 
county system of local government. In reality, the battalions were lar- 
gely paper organizations reflecting in their rank structure the local 
social hierarchy. The militia usually paraded annually on the King’s 
birthday, the 4th of June, and contemporary accounts indicate that after 
some desultory attempts at drill, they eventually repaired to local 
taverns. Compared to the hard and services training that it took to 
produce a British regular at the same time, such token gestures of 
military instruction were hardly adequate to the purpose. 


The shortcomings of the Upper Canadian militia system were ob- 
vious to British authorities, but as the War of 1812 became increasingly 
inevitable and the chances of receiving further regular battalions were 
as shm a possibility as in the past, a need for an efficient militia made 
the faults of the existing system less tolerable. Brock, by 1811-1812 was 
very concerned about the militia, as he saw it as the only way of aug- 
menting his sparse force. He was aware that if he attempted to employ 
the entire militia system he would be faced with equipment shortages 
and lack of training time. 
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Questionable loyalty in the border areas which had received large in- 
fluxes of recent American immigration, a low aptitude and interest 
inherent in any conscripted body, and the paradox of severely upsetting 
the local economy — upon which the British Army depended for their 
sustenance, by removing the vast majority of the male population by 
mobilization — caused further concern. His solution was a simple and 
logical one. Several months before the war he authorized the formation 
within the battalions of two flank companies per unit. These were all 
volunteers and received six paid training days per month. The flank 
companies were the ones actually to be called out, and most of the 
problems of a conscripted mass would therefore be eliminated. It is im- 
portant to note that when we read in sources about a given battalion of 
militia in the field, it usually means only these volunteer sub-units. 


The Lincoln militia was quite representative of the militia at large. 
Fate placed it in the path of the invaders and therefore saw more than 
average service in the first year of the conflict. Originally organized as 
the Nassau Militia in the 1780's, it became the Lincoln Militia with the 
passage of the Canada Bill in the early 1790’s and the formation of lin- 
coln County, which until 1841 was most of the present Niagara 
Peninsula. The three original battalions were followed by two more a 
few years later, as settlement increased. The first through third bat- 
talions were recruited in the township bordering the river from north to 
south, and the fourth and fifth were drawn from the present Grimsby 
to Hamilton area. It’s paper strength was quite large, but its 10 flank 
companies mustered around 400 men by 1812. 


Immediately called into service, the flank companies quickly 
responded, and came brigades with regulars all along the border. The 
militia General Orders for the summer of 1812 indicate that they un- 
derwent considerable concentrated training from regular instructors, 
and by the fall had become reasonably competent. They served at the 
siege of Detroit, and Queenston Heights in October. Absence from their 
private concerns came to the force by late fall and the Lincoln militia 
was replaced on active service over the winter of 181 2/3 by the Norfolk 
flank companies. The 1812 period, their greatest employment, apart 
from the American incurrsion at Fort George in May of 1813, and Chip- 
piwa a year later. The Lincoln Militia saw less and less service, as did 
the rest of the militia. By the last year of the war, its conduct largely 
fell to the Regular Armies of both the U.S. and the [BES 


The equipment situation of the Lincoln militia was quite serious in 
1812. The companies went into the field with civilian clothing, in which 
they remained until at least late fall. Later they began to receive red 
coats faced yellow which were of regular cut and pattern, but locally 
produced. It is highly unlikely if they were ever properly or completely 
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uniformed; even the regulars in 1813 had serious clothing problems. 
There were armed with a mixed bag of Brown Besses, French Char- 
leviller and U.S. Springfield muskets captured from the Americans at 
Detroit. Cartridge, bayonet and pouch shortages also existed according 
to documentary sources. The research of the physical appearance of the 
militia is really the major thread of research at present for several 
Canadian historians. 


The role of the militia is one whose interpretation has widely varied. 
The Victorian magnified the presence of the militia to the extent that 
the British Army appeared to be idly standing by while the Canadians 
saved their own country. By way of contrast in the 1960’s and the 1970's, 
historical sites dealing with the War of 1812 completely ignored the 
militia in their presentations. Did the militia play a significant role? 


The answer is yes, but not a dominant part. By building fortifica- 
tions, providing transport escorts and garrisons, they freed the regulars 
for a more active role. In field operations, they proved to be at least the 
equal of the raw levels of American 
militia. The problems of the militia 
had been very accurately assessed 
before the war, and the flank company 
solution was by far the best of a poten- 
tially dangerous situation. Far more 
problems would have surfaced in all 
areas if all the system was mobilized. 


Frankly, the system worked better 
than Brock expected, given the fears 
we now know that he expressed in his 
private memos. Militia use was inver- 
sely proportional to the availability of 
regulars, and Brock was quite right 
when he stated before the war that 
“..Unless the inhabitants give an ac- 
tive and effective aid, it will be utterly 
impossible for the very limited number 
of the military who are likely to be 
employed to preserve the province...”. 
the Canadian militia and the British 
regular complimented one another, 
neither could have succeeded alone, 
and thus the honours of the crucial 
A typical Lincoln militiaman on months of 1812 must be shared by 


active service in the Niagara militia and regular alike. 
Peninsula in the summer and fall 


of 1812 
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AUGUSTUS JONES — AN OUTLINE BIOGRAPHY 
by Donald G. Jones 
THE BAILEY MEMORIAL LECTURE 
(An Address to the Society on October 16, 1987) 


No other surveyor of Upper Canada measured out and subdivided so 
large or so important an area as did Augustus Jones working for His 
Majesty’s government during the period of June 1787 to April of 1800. 
If this alone was his only accomplishment, it would be noteworthy and 
deserving of a full accounting, but Augustus Jones led a most interest- 
ing life, as well, and was associated with many figures who are now 
considered historically important in the Province. 


A son of Augustus, the Rev. Peter Jones, whose autobiography was 
published in 1860 stated that “Augustus was of Welsh extraction: his 
grandfather having emigrated to America previous to the American 
Revolution and settled on the Hudson River”. This must have been con- 
siderably before the Revolution and there is some indication they might 
have settled in Pennsylvania first. Augustus’ father, Ebenezer, was a 
tenant farmer on the lands of Beverly Robinson on the east side of the 
Hudson just north of the Dutchess/Westchester County Line from 
around1750. Just prior to the Revolution (approx. 1772) Ebenezer, with 
his eight children, Stephen, Augustus, Ebenezer Jr., Mary, Susan, 
Joseph, Phillip and David, moved across the river to the vicinity of New- 
burgh — New Windsor possibly to the estate-village of Cadwallader 
Colden II named “Coldenham”. Although Augustus’ father, Ebenezer, 
and two of his brothers, Stephen and David, enrolled in the Loyalist 
Corps — the Kings’ Orange Rangers, Augustus appears to have had 
more continental leanings although to what extent is not entirely 
known. He only spent one full day in Col. James McClaughrey’s Regi- 
ment of the New York Militia: that being July 8, 1778, where he was 
“ordered into the service to the Western Frontiers of Ulster County”. 
This may possibly have been conscription. As his son Peter recalled, he 
received his training in surveying in New York, probably after the War. 
He may have got his inspiration from Colden who was also a surveyor 
and may well have set his sights on land holdings in Upper Canada well 
before he got there imitating the great landholders of the Province of 
New York. 


Augustus Jones began his surveying from Fort Niagara in J une of 
1787 along with Phillip Frey. Frey had been appointed D.L.S. the prior 
year for both Detroit and Fort Niagara and was a former lieutenant In 
Butler’s Rangers. Jones had come to Fort Niagara in 1786 or 1787 with 
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a letter of reference to a Major Campbell then Commanding Officer of 
Fort Niagara and the Upper Posts, from Cadwallader Colden II, son of 
a pre-revolutionary governor of the province of New York. In Colden’s 
letter, as Jones later recounted to Sir John Colborne in 1832, Colden 
had attested to Jones’ “Father’s and familys’ loyalty” and to Augustus’ 
own “good moral, and loyal character, as well as my abilities, or 
qualifications, as Surveyor”. This marked the commencement of formal 
surveying in Southern Ontario west of Kingston. Settlers had been 
locating on the west side of the Niagara River since 1780 but had been 
given location tickets, many of which had been written on the backs of 
playing cards. A lieutenant Tinling had served as surveyor prior to 1785 
but had apparently made many errors. Frey and Jones’ first duty was 
to resurvey the Garrison Line which delineated between the Military 
Reserve and Township #1. There was still some argument about this 
line and Jones was asked to re-survey it both in 1801 and 1828. 


By Sept. 18, 1787, Frey had reported to John Collins D.S.G. (Quebec) 
with accompanying plans for Township #1 together with a few conces- 
sions of Township #2. Jones had been working gratis for Frey along with 
Jesse Pawling as it was only at this time that Frey requested that they 
be put on the government payroll. This was subsequently approved by 
Jonas Watson commanding officer of the Upper Posts in Jan. 1788 at 
“two shillings six pence per day without any other expense whatever 
being incurred from this appointment”. 


In May of 1788, there was an Indian Council meeting at Buffaloe 
Creek regarding the sale of lands belonging to the Six Nations in New 
York State. Augustus Jones along with Joseph Brant, Ralfe Clench, Col. 
John Butler and the interpreter William Johnson were present. There 
were apparently some irregularities involved with the sale as all of the 
above were asked to make reports. Jones stated in his report that “in 
the Fall of 1788 he had met Col. Bulter in the lane near the Ferry house 
opposite (Fort) Niagara and along with Samuel Street enjoined him to 
go on a survey that would begin at the mouth of the Genesee River and 
lay it out in Townships”. Jones refused stating that “he was already in 
the employ of Mr. Frey and that it would hurt his interest”. Subsequent 
to this, Col. Butler found it necessary to make a report to Sir John 
Johnson superintendent of the Six Nations wherein he attempted to ex- 
cabarate his involvement in this matter. 


The surveyors worked steadily on and by May of 1789 Frey was able 
to send to John Collins in Quebec plans of additional townships as work 
progressed westerly along Lake Ontario. The surveyors were no longer 
working out of Fort Niagara but from Nassau as Niagara-on-the-Lake 
was originally named. In this same communication he stated that “our 
community is as yet divided in opinion with respect to the place most fit 
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for their town and public buildings”. The Land Board had its first 
regular meeting at Fort Niagara Oct. 26, 1789 having finally received 
regulations and instructions for their guidance with respect to the quan- 
tity of land each type of settler might receive. 


By the autumn of 1789, Frey had not yet been paid for his work for 
the past two years as apparently Lord Dorchester had regarded it as un- 
authorized, and not done to the right scale. Naturally, Frey got into 
financial difficulties and requested a leave of absence to return home to 
the Mohawk Valley. This request was turned down with the threat that 
he “might lose his place”. Nevertheless, Frey left for the colonies in 
November never to return. Augustus Jones subsequently dated his ap- 
pointment as acting D.S. from Nov. 28, 1789. Apparently Jones was 
never paid either for this period of time for as late as 1819 he was still 
petitioning the government for payment of his account stating “During 
the periods of June 1787 to February 1789 your petitioner with his party 
surveyed the greatest part of fifteen townships, containing 2537 lots of 
100 acres each amounting in all to £526 15 shillings 2 pence Provincial 
Currency no part of which as been paid the petitioner owing to the ir- 
regularity of Mr. Frey’s accounts...” 


The district Land Board now entered upon the active performance of 
it duties which in addition to the allotment of grants of lands included 
the selection of sites for towns and laying out new roads and the im- 
provement of such primitive roads as had been already opened. Jones 
had apparently to reconstruct some of the earlier plans produced by Frey 
as we see at the Land Board meeting of March 29, 1790, Jones produced 
a plan of the first Township which he had signed. This was to be the 
first of many. 


The next instructions to come out from Quebec were dated May 20, 
1790. Although addressed to Frey since they obviously had not yet 
heard of his absence, they gave Jones his next orders for surveys — “that 
the Land Board of Nassau employ the surveyor of their district with ten 
men to survey and mark the front lines of townships from the eastern 
boundary of their district to Toronto and to carry the side line of each 
township back one mile well marked...” As can be seen the name Toron- 
to was in use before it was later changed by Simcoe to York. Meanwhile 
the number of applications to the District Land Board had become so 
large as to render weekly meetings advisable and it was decided to take 
a vote of the inhabitants on the site for a town. 


At the November 22, 1790 meeting of the Land Board, Augustus 
Jones requested that he be appointed formally to the post of Deputy Sur- 
veyor. The Board recommended this appointment to Lord Dorchester 
“as being in their opinion proper’. 
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At this time the chiefs of the Mohawks requested the survey of the 
boundaries of their reserve because “the extension of the Settlement to 
the West-Ward approached the Lands assigned to the Indians’ Settle- 
ment on the Grand River & might soon without due Care encroach on 
these...”. Accordingly “they directed Mr. Jones to take the Course of the 
Grand River from its mouth to the extent of the Indian Claims and to 
lay before the Board that they might arrange the Division on the Justest 
Principles and they requested Col. Gordon (commanding officer of Fort 
Niagara) to assist him and his party as usual with provisions to enable 
him to complete this survey”. This Crown Land Grant to the Six Na- 
tions was for their service to his Majesty King George III during the 
Revolutionary War and to offset the loss of their lands in New York 
State. This grant eventually ended up at nearly 675,000 acres although 
probably much to the surprise of the government. 


At a Land Board meeting Feb. 1, 1791, a plan of the Grand River was 
laid before the Board along with Joseph Brant and 9 other chiefs. The 
original grant called for a strip of land 6 miles on either side of the Grand 
from its mouth on Lake Erie to its source. The difficulty that would have 
attended an attempt to conform with the winding course of the Grand 
River in setting the boundaries of the Reserve was fortunately 
eliminated by an agreement thusly stated “... and determined that the 
bend of the river easterly, nearly two miles from its mouth or issue into 
Lake Erie and the Mohawk Village shall be the two fixed points and that 
a line drawn straight from one of these points to the other shall form 
the centre line of the Indian settlement or Lands on the Grand River, 
and that two parallel lines to this six miles distant of each side of the 
river shall form the bounds between them and the settlement of Nas- 
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John Collins D.S.G. wrote to Jones, Feb. 22,1791 congratulating him 
on his appointment to “our department” again requesting proper plans 
of his district that had not been sent in by Frey. Jones’ instructions were 
included whereby he was to “survey and mark a town plot for a county 
town of the district to be called Lenox on the west side of Niagara 
River...” and repeating earlier instructions to Frey “likewise to survey 
and mark the front lines of a row of townships from the Eastern Boun- 
dary of the District of Toronto and to carry the side lines of each township 
back one mile well marked which townships are to be designated on the 
charts, the first adjoining the said Eastern Boundary by the name of 
Murray and the rest as they follow in proceeding Westerly in the order 
here mentioned, ie: Cranahe, Haldimand, Hamilton, Hope, Clarke, Bris- 
tol, Norwich, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin...”. 
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By April 4, 1791, Jones had “laid before the Board a survey of the In- 
dian Lands on the Grand River from its mouth to about thirty miles 
above the Mohawk Village...”. He had also “ascertained where a North- 
West line from the mouth of the Little Lake (Hamilton Bay) at the head 
of Lake Ontario would intersect the Grand River...”. This was known 
as the Purchase Line. This referred to the 1784 land purchase by the 
Crown from the Mississauga Indians or the New Purchase as it was 
called consisting of a tract extending westward from the first purchase 
along the Niagara River, then along Lake Ontario to Burlington and 
from there at an angle north 45 degrees west twelve miles, thence to the 
sources of the River La Tranch (Thames). On Burlington Beach the line 
of the New Purchase ran through the old natural outlet between Lake 
Ontario and Burlington Bay and later extended by four miles forms the 
present county line between Hamilton-Wentworth and Halton counties, 
crossing North Shore Boulevard East near Indian Point. 


Jones received orders dated June 10, 1791 from John Collins D.S.G. 
to lay out a 1000 acres for Msr. Rocheblave and 700 each for Captains 
La Force and Bouchette. Dorchester was already planning a town on 
the site of Toronto due to Rocheblave’s findings before Simcoe’s arrival 
and accordingly had these allotments allocated to these people for their 
service during the Revolutionary War. Jones latterly claimed that he 
had received these orders a year late and that meanwhile the Land 
Board considered its powers dissolved by Simcoe’s proclamation con- 
cerning the granting of land in Upper Canada. Possibly the prominent 
citizens of Niagara intentionally disobeyed Dorchester to frustrate 
development of Toronto. 


By June of 1791, Jones had the plan of Lenox or Niagara-on-the-Lake 
ready and sent it along to John Collins in Quebec City. This was to be 
the first plan of the original capital of Upper Canada. He also rendered 
at this time his first account of £149 mainly for the surveying the Grand 
River Indian Lands. By November of 1791, Jones had reported to John 
Collins that he had been busy “completing a register of reduced Provin- 
cial troops” and “completing the survey from the Eastern Boundary of 
this District (Nassau) extending westerly two miles beyond Toronto, in- 
cluding the fronts of eleven townships”. The Land Board had directed 
“the Surveyor not to extend the Town of Lenox further back than one 
mile from the bank of the River” and by Dec. 5, 1791 “the choices for 
Town Lots were drawn for, from No. 1 to 84 inclusive”. 


On Nov. 18, 1791, Lieutenant Governor Alured Clarke of Quebec is- 
sued a proclamation designating the boundary line between the 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. Also in November of 1791, John 
Graves Simcoe arrived at Quebec where he remained until the follow- 
ing summer being unable to “act in a civil or military capacity” until the 
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arrival of Chief Justice Osgoode and Justice Powell with further instruc- 
tions. John Collins, Deputy Surveyor General of Quebec writing to 
Jones in Jan. of 1792 related that “Simcoe was now with them in Quebec” 
and that he, Collins, was expecting to be named Surveyor General of 
Upper Canada. 


Perhaps on this, the eve of Simcoe’s arrival, it would be interesting 
to pause and reflect on Jones’ personal life. Most of Augustus’ im- 
mediate family were now located in Saltfleet. His sister Mary, who had 
married Capt. James Gage, had come with her two teenage children sub- 
sequently building their home which was to be known as Battlefield 
House. His sister Susan married William Gage, brother of James Gage, 
and had settled across the road (King St.) on what was to become the 
Stoney Creek Battlefield. A younger brother, Joseph, and Augustus’ 
father, Ebenezer, were also here as Augustus states that they had been 
killed in an accident in 1791. Augustus’ mother died sometime between 
1791 and 1799 in Saltfleet. Augustus’ brother, Ebenezer Jr., helped 
Augustus in his survey work. Little is known of Augustus’ brother, Phil- 
lip, and his older brother, Stephen, did not come into the Province until 
1797. Another brother, David, is listed as a Crown Patentee of Ancaster 
Township although little is known of him at present except that he 
served in the Kings’ Orange Rangers. Augustus and his immediate 
family received and were crown patentees for approximately 6000 acres 
in and about Saltfleet township. It was at this time that Augustus sur- 
veyed Barton Township and Saltfleet Township locating on the plan the 
names of all the original settlers. 


Augustus Jones was signatory to the address of welcome to John 
Graves Simcoe dated Aug. 28, 1792 from the inhabitants of the District 
of Nassau. There were 54 signatories to this welcome and well known 
Niagara Peninsula names of the past were thusly recorded: Butler, Ball, 
Hamilton, McNabb, Servos, Ten Broek, Vrooman, Dickson, Crooks, 
Pawling, Nellis, Petit, and Secord. 


Simcoe was sworn in July 8, 1792 as Lieutenant Governor and 
Colonel Commanding the forces in the province of Upper Canada. It is 
interesting to note that one of Simcoe’s first official duties had to do with 
salt. Salt at that time was a very scarce commodity although today we 
hardly give it a second thought. Thomas Talbot, Simcoe’s secretary, 
wrote Augustus Jones from Kingston, July 9, 1792 directing him to ac- 
company a Mr. MacDonnell to analyze salt springs located in Louth 
Township (No. 4). This letter was practically a carbon copy of one sent 
the day before by Francis LeMaistre (military secretary to Lord Dor- 
chester). It in fact may have been Simcoe’s first official duty to confirm 
LeMaistre’s rough draft. MacDonnell accompanied Jones to these 
Springs in Louth then on to one in Saltfleet that Augustus Jones said 
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he had “at the head of Lake Ontario which produced a large quantity of 
salt”. It would appear that the government had control over minerals 
and even mineral waters. MacDonnell was later to become superinten- 
dent of his Majesty’s Salt Works. These Salt Works were located on Big 
(or Red) Creek Lot 29 just north of Barton St. and were later to be known 
as the Salt Works Farm. This salt works was to be operated by William 
Kent who was the leasee of “The King’s Head Tavern”. These works 
provided the bulk of the salt to Upper Canada right up to the end of the 
War of 1812. Augustus Jones must have started these works on the land 
of John Rykman as he was the listed owner on the 1791 Saltfleet map. 
These works must have become quite extensive as “the building was 50’ 
wide, 140’ long and held 50 salt kettles with a well bored down 400 feet”. 
It is said that the township of Saltfleet derived its name from this fact: 
the township being named by Simcoe in 1792. Saltfleet is a name of a 
village on the sea coast of Lincolnshire as well, so perhaps there is a bit 
of both in the naming. 


Jones’ next directive from Simcoe was in the form of a letter from 
Thomas Talbot dated Sept. 4, 1792 from Navy Hall. Now that Simcoe 
was in Upper Canada headquarters were moved across the river from 
Fort Niagara to the Canadian Side. Simcoe wanted to ascertain and 
mark the correct boundary line of the lands purchased from the Missis- 
saugas by the treaty of May 22, 1784, which was duly confirmed by a 
new treaty on Dec. 7, 1792. Although mentioned earlier, the following 
description is more complete — “commencing at the outlet of Burlington 
Bay thence a north course 45 degrees to the westward until you strike 
the Heads of Sources of the River La Tranche now the Thames: However, 
after having proceeded on your said line as far as you may conceive the 
distance ought to fall on the said Sources and not having met such Of- 
fsets as may compleat a semicircle with four or five radii till you meet 
the Heads of the said River La Tranche, now the Thames, which you 
will ascertain by following the said sources or waters till you are well 
assured you have hit the said River, after which you will return to 
Niagara”. The above was a description of the purchase line only. This 
vast tract comprised millions of acres and was bought from the Indians 
for £1180. 


D.W. Smith was appointed Surveyor General for Upper Canada Sept. 
28, 1792. Simcoe considered this to be a position of utmost importance 
and as early as a year prior in a letter to Henry Dundas (Aug. 12, 1791) 
stated that the “Post might be of those, which should be left to my ma- 
ture Consideration & Disposal after I shall arrive in Canada”. Ina letter 
to Dundas, June 21, 1792, Simcoe says “I conceive that there cannot be 
an Office of Greater Importance to the Interests of His Majesty as Lord 
of the Soil”. He wanted to “prevent numberless lawsuits that were the 
bane of all infant Colonies” and “preventing the most mischievous litiga- 
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tions” which would presumably be instigated through “the incompetence 
of the persons whom Major Holland has been formerly obliged to employ 
in Upper Canada.” 


Apparently there were many recommendations and applications for 
the post of Surveyor General and perhaps John Collins, Deputy Sur- 
veyor of Canada (Quebec) to Samuel Holland would be considered the 
front runner. He probably thought so as Augustus Jones in a letter from 
him (Jan. 23, 1792) heard “I cannot say who will be your surveyor 
General in future, should it be your humble servant, you may command 
my ready and best services”. Nevertheless, when Simcoe arrived in 
Quebec, he must have met Collins as in a letter to Evan Nepean (April 
28, 1792) he stated “Collins possesses neither strength nor intellect”. 


D.W. Smith was not too keen about his appointment as he remarked 
in a letter to John Askin of Detroit that “the government has thrust 
another troublesome task on my shoulders for which I have neither 
salary nor fees — although he has given me a commission to act as Sur- 
veyor General”. Smith subsequently had a very conspicuous career in 
Upper Canada. 


Simcoe who was now headquartered at Navy Hall directed D.W. 
Smith on the 31st of October, 1792 to submit a list of all mill sites in the 
district of Nassau. Augustus Jones prepared the list dated Nov. 7, 1792 
which was comprised of 20 mills, the only one in the Hamilton area being 
“#19 a Saw and Grist Mill on a creek that empties into the head of Bur- 
lington Bay, near the road leading from said bay to the Mohawk Village, 
by Beasly & Willson (constructed) in 1791”, 


In the fall of 1792, Jones commenced his survey of Dundas Street or 
the Governor’s Rd. from the Head of the Lake to London. This work was 
carried on into 1793. That year saw Jones as well working on Flam- 
borough, Beverly, Ancaster, front line of York, Oxford West, Dorchester 
South, Glanford and Binbrook Townships. He also compiled a list of 
Settlers in Saltfleet and Ancaster. 


Jones accompanied Simcoe on his first trip to the future site of York, 
then known as Toronto, together with a Colonel Givens and Scadding 
on the 2nd of May, 1793. Jones entered into his journal in his usual 
brief manner — “Went into Toronto Bay and proceeded up the creek that 
empties in through the marsh, about five miles to see a mill seat”. The 
creek mentioned was to be eventually named the Don River. His men- 
tion of the name “Town of York” in another despatch was the first time 
the expression was used in an official document. It was around this time 
that Augustus Jones must have constructed his house on the westerly 
side of the outlet of Stoney Creek into Lake Ontario. This house was 
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sold to Henry Van Wagner after Jones moved to the Grand River in 1816. 
It was latterly sold to Hopkins then to Corman by marriage. I believe 
it was torn down around 1950 during the construction of Confederation 
Park. His home was to become a link in Simcoe’s communication net- 
work from Detroit to Niagara. Simcoe, in a letter to Lieut. Col. R.G. 
England commandant at Fort Detroit (Aug. 22, 1794) relating to a 
means of “forwarding expresses” suggested that “the stages might be 
Dolson’s Delaware Village or its vicinity, Grand River, Jones’, Niagara, 
and would be the beginning of our winter post.” 


1794 saw Jones surveying again in Flamborough, Glanford, 
Binbrook, Delaware, Oxford, Dorchester, Burford, Grimsby and 
Windham Townships. He started, as well, the first survey of Yonge St. 
In Feb. and March, Jones, with a small party of Queens’ Rangers, com- 
mencing at the Holland Landing ran the line to York, completing his 
work on March 19, 1794. He subsequently returned to open the road, 
in other words, cut down the trees and make other minor improvements 
in Jan. and Feb. of 1795 with a party of 30 Queens’ Rangers. 


The accompanying map ably illustrates some of Jones’ work up to 
the end of 1794. You can see the general shape of the Grand River In- 
dian Reserves, the Governors’ Rd. or Dundas St. from London to 
Burlington Bay and on to York and Yonge St. 


1795 saw Augustus Jones at work on the following townships: An- 
caster, Thorold, Grantham, Beverly, Southwold, Whitby, York, 
Scarborough, and Pickering. Mrs. Simcoe, in her diary stated that “they 
arrived at Jones’ three miles beyond Burlington Bay at seven in the eve- 
ning (June 15, 1795) ... the Indians brought us strawberries not quite 
ripe. Jones’ sister put them in a saucepan with water and sugar and 
boiled them, and I thought them very good with my tea [then] leaving 
Jones’ the following morning at seven arriving at Navy Hall the follow- 
ing evening at 8 PM”. What then was a whole days trip would now take 
us less than an hour. In December of 1795, Mrs. Simcoe relates that in 
a conversation with “Mr. Jones the surveyor” he said seven hundred 
rattlesnakes were killed near Burlington Bay this summer. The follow- 
ing June (1796) Mrs. Simcoe, when in the vicinity of Jones’, stayed at 
the Kings Head Tavern so it must have constructed in the Fall of 1795 
or the Spring of 1796. 


During 1796 Jones worked on surveys in the following areas: 
Newark, Flamborough, Grimsby, Saltfleet, Beverly, Town of York, & 
(the town of) Cootes Paradise. He as well connected Dundas St. from 
Burlington Bay to York over the Humber River employing 10 Queens 
Rangers and the Master Carpenter at Fort York, a Capt. John Graham. 
By November he had extended the road across the Humber to Yonge St. 
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As of July 1, 1796 the Surveying Establishment of Upper Canada 
was as follows: William Chewitt, Sen. Surveyor & principal 
draughstman; Alexander Aitkin, Midland District; Augustus Jones, 
Home District; Alexander Iridell, Western District; Lewis Grant, 
Eastern District; Thomas Ridout, principal clerk; Wiliam Dummer 
Powell Jr., and David William Smith, Acting Surveyor General. Most 
of the plans were now being drawn by the draughting room and signed 
by William Chewitt from notes and plans sent by the surveyors. 


The government had by now been moved from Newark or Niagara- 
on-the-Lake to York and in fact a survey plan for York had been 
presented to the Executive Council in 1794 with the proposed town 
layout. There had been several hypothetical plans drawn up previously 
by the military engineering department but what we now have is a plan 
that actually was put into effect. It was however not without controver- 
sy. Simcoe had by now left Upper Canada never to return. His place 
was taken up by Peter Russell. In a letter to D.W. Smith, dated Nov. 8, 
1796, he states “It is much to be Lamented that Mr. Aitkin and Mr. Jones 
have not been more Accurate in laying off the Blocks — But as the Evil 
is committed all we have to do is to remedy it in the best way we can.” 
We hear a great deal of this criticism of surveyors’ plans from people 
who probably had no idea of the difficulty of such activities in country 
that was essentially dense forest. Certain individuals had already con- 
structed dwellings so it must have been difficult working around them 
while retaining a consistent survey. 


Joseph Brant had been pressing for some time for Augustus Jones 
to do more survey work on the Grand River Indian lands. Accordingly 
Jones spent several months in the summer of 1797 in work along the 
Grand. He layed out, as well, a grant of 4800 acres given him by the Six 
Nations near present day Cayuga. That tract is still referred today as 
the Jones tract on survey plans. It was this year that Jones as well sur- 
veyed the tract of land given to Joseph Brant by the government for his 
services to the British during the Revolutionary War. This comprised 
3450 acres later to be named the village of Wellington Square and still 
later the city of Burlington. Brant built one of his homes there. That 
home was demolished but later reconstructed and sits now as the Joseph 
Brant Museum. Jones’ own home was at the other end of the beach strip 
and together with Beasley’s at Burlington Heights they comprised the 
three major homes at the Head of the Lake at that time. They are shown 
on military maps for the War of 1812 and Marjorie Freeman Campbell 
in her book “A Mountain and a City” refers to them as the triumvirate 
of the Head of the Lake. In the initial granting of Town Lots for York, 
Augustus Jones was granted a one acre lot at what would now be the 
north side of Wellington St. just west of Bay St. He had applied for a 
“front” lot, but in a letter from Russell to D.W. Smith, had been turned 
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down. Perhaps they reckoned he had received enough grants as it was. 
In 1797 Jones did more work in Blenheim, Oxford and Glanford 
Townships. He returned to Pickering Township to inspect property 
suitable for the cutting of the oak forests for the Royal Navy. 


Although 1798 saw Augustus Jones at work in Oxford, Burford, 
Uxbridge, Gwillimbury townships, it appears that he spent most of his 
time on the road from York to the Head of the Lake. This work consisted 
of not only additional surveying but of the removal of forest, construc- 
tion of bridges and general grading. Jones wrote to D.W. Smith asking 
for a larger allowance in his work near the Humber Mills: “In opening 
the road that I am now at, I find it is actually necessary to have two yoke 
of oxen for hauling the timbers for the bridges, as the men cannot move 
timber of a sufficient size. A plough will also be of great use in levell- 
ing off the small hill. Should it be in your power to procure the above 
mentioned, you will much forward the work”. Jones compiled a list of 
settlers along Yonge St., surveyed the jail site of York, surveyed at the 
mouth of the Don River and layed out lots for French immigrants along 
Yonge St. all in 1798. 


The principal chiefs of the Mississaugas held a meeting at the 
Mohawk Village (Brantford) on the 13th of April, 1798 and requested 
that the Six Nations become the sole guardian of their Nation. Augus- 
tus Jones, Jean Baptiste Rousseau and Richard Beasley were signatory 
to that agreement. At this same time, Augustus married Sarah 
Tekarihogen, daughter of the principal chief. The Six Nations of the 
Grand River were the remnants of the once famous Iroquois who were 
reckoned to be the fiercest Indians on the North American Continent 
from earliest times. There is still some confusion regarding Augustus 
Jones and his wives. His son Peter, the well known Indian missionary, 
related that Augustus had married his mother Tuhbenahneequay, 
daughter of Wahbanosay, a Mississauga chief and that he was born 1802 
at Burlington Heights. Peter’s older brother John was born at Humber 
in 1799. Peter’s mother was then a second commonlaw wife to Augus- 
tus. One can only wonder if Augustus had any other wives hidden away. 
In fact the deed given to Jones for the aforementioned 4800 acre tract 
on the Grand River and dated October 4, 1797 states (Jones) “having 
been long connected with them by marriage with a daughter of one of 
our principal Sachems, by whom he has three children and also two 
other Indian Children...”. This deed was perhaps drawn up later and 
back dated to the date of the original verbal agreement. 


In 1799 Jones was engaged in laying out lots for a colony of French 
Royalist emigres lead by the Count Joseph de Puisaye. These lots were 
located on Yonge St. just north of Elgin Mills. This “colony” apparent- 
ly petered out quickly but Jones seems to have struck up a friendship 
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with de Puisaye as reference is made to this in minutes of the executive 
council of March 1799. Count de Pusaiye had made application to be- 
come the new leasee of the Kings Head Tavern on Burlington Beach at 
the Head of the Lake. Unfortunately, one William Bates was the 
present leasee and he had applied for a 3 year extension for himself. 
“The Hon. Mr. McGill then produced a written report made to him by 
Mr. Bates of some conversation between the Count de Puisaye and him 
— whereby it appears that improper measures have been used by Mr. 
Jones and the Count to frighten Mr. Bates into the Count’s terms...”. 


In 1799 Jones was ordered “to examine the Townships of Hope, Hal- 
diman, Hamilton, Cramahe, Markham and Percy and report the 
improvements made in each of the Lots for which the names of Persons 
were returned as Actual Settlers”. The findings of the report are 
reflected by the following remarks: “the board meets with hardly any- 
thing but additional proofs of the fraud, duplicity, & unprincipled 
selfishness of the original Nominees of those Townships who undertook 
to settle them with new Inhabitants but appear to have brought into 
them persons already settled in the Province and in many instances 
have only borrowed their names...”. 


Jones set out from his home in Saltfleet in August of 1799 on the sur- 
vey of Yarmouth Township on the north shore of Lake Erie. He left the 
Mohawk Village by boat for Lake Erie but was shipwrecked on the 25th 
of August by storms on Lake Erie west of Long Point. He then com- 
menced to make bark canoes to transport his party to its destination. 
He finally made it on Sept. 13 after several stops and was then able to 
commence his surveys. The storm and high waters seem to have lasted 
at least a month. He returned to the Mohawk Village on Dec. 3 and then 
set out for Newark via his home on the beach. He surveyed the Gore 
between Newark and Stanford townships returning home to Saltfleet 
on December 28. This proved to be the last surveying he did for Upper 
Canada until about 17 years later when he was asked to resurvey Toron- 
to Purchase Line and 26 years to once again survey the Garrison Line 
at Niagara-on-the-Lake. 


Jones seems to have worked on his notes and conducted personal 
business all of the early part of 1800 with his last notations stating that 
he had remained at home without doing any surveys from April 1 to 
June 30 of 1800. It seems that at that time he left the employment of 
the government. It is uncertain still why Augustus Jones terminated 
or was terminated in his employment. He had now reached the age of 
42 and may have wanted to retire from surveying on a full time basis to 
devote his time to his farm and private interests. From this point on 
his activities become harder to follow and we can only get a glimpse of 
his various activities until his death in 1836 at the age of 78. 
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Joseph Brant wrote to John Askin of Detroit Aug. 30, 1800 advising 
that Augustus Jones was on his way to confer with him in the matter 
the Cuyahoga Purchase. This was a large piece of land (500,000 acres) 
on the south shore of Lake Erie that was granted to Askin and some as- 
sociates in 1795 but which like other Indian grants was under 
contention. Brant seems to have wanted to acquire this property and 
had sent Jones to look it over along with the Indian deeds. Jones, writ- 
ing to Askin 12th of January, 1801 says “I have fully explained to 
Captain Brant the circumstances of the Indian Grants you have of the 
Lands of the South shore of Lake Erie, and as he has wrote you his in- 
tention to come up next spring I shall accompany him and I beg leave 
to say that I think it best to keep the meeting of the Indians as private 
as possible for fear of some people thought some private views enterfier- 
ing, which might make difficulty with the Indians...” Askin wrote Brant 
on the 17th of April, 1801 saying “I therefore wrote Mr. Jones on the 
20th March last my reasons why the Indians we purchased the Lands 
of could not be assembled, no doubt he has communicated to you the con- 
tents of that letter as it was meant for that purpose it was sent 
undercover to you by a Moravian Minister therefore I think could not 
have Misscarried.” This project seems to have to have fizzled out as 
nothing more is recorded concerning it. 


Around 1801 both Augustus and Sarah Jones joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The Rev. Nathan Bangs remembered Jones’ 
Mohawk wife as “a very amiable and interesting woman”. Sarah 
another contemporary reports “though retaining Indian costume 
presided at the table with a taste equal to a refined lady’s”. It would 
seem she resembled Molly Brant, the wife of Sir William Johnson in this 
regard. At the same time, she remained very Indian teaching her 


daughter Catharine all about herbs and their proper uses. 


Near the end of the 19th century, it was determined that the original 
land grant to the Six Nations was just too vast for them ever to be able 
to handle. In fact, Joseph Brant resolved to sell off approximately half 
of the original grant of 674,910 acres as surveyed by Jones. According- 
ly in 1798 five large blocks were split off. Four of these were north of 
Dundas St. and were later to be known as No.1 Dumfries, No. 2 Water- 
loo, No. 3 Woolwich, No. 4 Nichol, with No. 5 being at the mouth of the 
Grand on Lake Erie. Most of the buyers had been speculators but could 
not come up with the funds. There was then to be a second sale of those 
blocks that remained under contention. These sales and dispositions 
became very complicated and we shall not go into the details at this junc- 
ture. Augustus Jones became involved in two of the blocks undoubtedly 
through his friend Brant. In fact, Jones was so friendly with Brant that 
he was named executor of his estate along with Ralph Clench when the 
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famous Mohawk died in 1807. Clench had the distinction of owning the 
only home at Niagara to escape the destruction during the War of 1812. 


Meanwhile Lord Selkirk of Scotland was interested in obtaining 
some of this property for his settlements. He ultimately did not settle 
along the Grand but at Baldoon in western Ontario which proved to be 
disastrous and latterly the famous Red River settlement in Manitoba. 
Selkirk had planned to build a road from York to Amherstburg which 
would run close to the Lakes to open the southern part of the townships 
along Lake Erie for settlement. Estimating the total cost at £40,000 he 
had asked for a grant of three concessions on each side of the road but 
was refused by the Executive Council. In the Spring, Selkirk had 
Augustus Jones explore for the best line between the Grand River and 
Chatham which he planned to settle as a street with “Scots, Irish, and 
Americans or other suited to the work”. 


Block No. 1 consisting of 94,605 acres was originally sold to Philip 
Steadman. In 1808 it was sold to Augustus Jones who was jointly con- 
cerned with Mr. Dickson of Newark. Selkirk’s agent in a letter to him 
dated Nov. 28, 1808 says “When I went to the Head of the Lake it was 
my intention to have had a share in this Block for your Lordship but I 
found that by so doing, I might defeat my views respecting the other 
Tract. (No. 5) I came to an understanding with Jones and in conse- 
quence of my not interfering with him and Dickson I had the full weight 
ofall his interest and influence. He is married to Tyhorihogas Daughter 
(Not is the Indian way, but according to the rites of the established 
Church) by whom he has a family. Tyhorihogas would naturally make 
common cause with such new relatives and thwart me had I opposed 
Jones ... Even during Brant’s life time Tyhorihoga was acknowledged 
the first Chief and Sachem though the former from his education and 
knowledge of European manners, had the management of all their land 
concerns.” There was to be much confusion and litigation concerning 
this township. In an address to the Superintendant General of Indian 
Affairs April, 18, 1811 the Indians communicated as follows: “Brother 
itis expected that your word of honour will be binding upon you in regard 
to Mr. Augustus Jones whom we named as purchaser (and no other per- 
son) on the 26th Nov. 1808 and who was accepted by yourself”. This 
land was ultimately conveyanced to Dickson in 1811. Whether Jones 
had any interest in it at that time or whether he had been acting as an 
agent for Dickson all along is not known although the latter is likely 
true. Dickson did not commence settlement in Dumfries until 1816. 
That was the year Augustus Jones moved to another block of land he 
had been granted by the Indians. It was a 1200 acre parcel adjacent to 
Dumfries township straddling Dundas St. east of the Grand River. 
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Meanwhile Block 3 or as it was known the “Beasly Tract” had 
presented interesting possibilities to Jones as well. Along with Daniel 
Erb and Benjamin Eby he purchased this block. It had been however 
reduced from 86,078 acres to approximately 47,000 acres by this time. 
Erb and Eby were officers in the German Co. and were coincidentally 
purchasing Block 2 (Waterloo Township) consisting of nearly 60,000 
acres. Daniel Claus in a speech at the Six Nations Council at Fort 
George, May 29, 1807, recalled that “No. 3 is contracted for Messrs. 
Jones and Erb and they are expected here in a short time to pay the 
money”. Jones then subdivided these townships, Waterloo being 
divided into 128 farms of 440 acres each. By 1808 some 26,000 acres 
had been taken up in units of 350 to 1400 acres. The first pioneers (prac- 
tically all Mennonites) settled in Woolwich Township. Thus did 
Augustus Jones play an important role in the early settlement of the 
Kitchener-Waterloo area. 


There can be no doubt that Augustus Jones was one of the guiding 
lights behind a petition signed by 384 residents of what is now 
Wentworth County and presented to the provincial legislature on Feb. 
20, 1811 as Jones’ signature was at the top of the list of names. The 
petition mentioned the inconveniences of persons from the Head of the 
Lake area going to York or Niagara for court. It asked that the area be 
separated from the Districts of York and Niagara and formed into a new 
county and district with the county seat in Barton Township. A map 
drawn by Jones accompanied the report and showed a recommended 
spot for the county town. It was not until 1816 that the suggestion was 
finally carried out with the formation of the District of Gore latterly 
Wentworth County. 


Weare now approaching the time of the War of 1812. Jones had been 
a Captain in the Lincoln Militia since 1794 but by 1811 he apparently 
had had enough. A letter from Andrew Bradt to the Adjutant General 
of Militia dated Barton, 8 June, 1811, goes as follows: “I now enclose 
the General return of the 5th Regiment of Lincoln Militia at the same 
time I have to transmit you the resignation of several of the Officers of 
my Regiment & shall submit to you to lay before His Excellency the 
Leiut. Gov. the frivolous excuses made in order to get rid of the Service 
thinking by resigning they get cleared from all future Service — Cap- 
tain Augustus Jones resigns without any other excuse than that he does 
not like to get the ill will of his Neighbours by making them do their 
duties in the militia ... I cannot conclude without observing that those 
whose friends & themselves have received the greatest encouragement 
& inducement to persevere in the good cause, do not hold out the longest 
eg. Aug. Jones & John Lottridge ... that, should we be called on actual 
Service, we might not find support in many who have had great ad- 
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vantages from professions of Loyalty & suffering”. Interestingly enough 
Lieut. John Aikman was promoted to fill Jones’ position. 


It is well known that the Battle of Stoney Creek was fought on the 
farms of Augustus’ two sisters, Mary & Susannah Gage. Mary’s home 
which is now known as the “Battlefield House” was the headquarters 
for the American troops. What is not so well known is that nearly one 
third of the effective force consisting of portions of the 13th and 14th 
U.S. Regiments were encamped on the shore of the lake at the mouth of 
Stoney Creek. This force was assigned to the duty of protecting the 
boats conveying the supplies for the American column along Lake On- 
tario toward Burlington Bay. As William Hamilton Merritt, the builder 
of the Welland Canal recalled in his reminiscences “The enemy ad- 
vanced on the 6th (June) to Stoney Creek where they encamped to the 
number of 3,000 and about 1,500 at Jones’ on the lake”. Jones mentions 
this in his claims for losses filed after the War. Surprisingly little 
damage was done at this time as his only claim was £17. He reported 
that the enemy had been there before on the 13th of May so must have 
landed one of their warships situated on Lake Ontario. This was when 
they burned down the Government House or Kings Head Tavern. 


Much more damage was done however by the King’s own troops bil- 
leted there later that year. As Jones related in his claim for losses “to 
damages done by troops in His Majestys Service and Indians attached 
to the same to my House and Barn together with the premises adjoin- 
ing the same: by their being frequently occupied as Barracks for the 
Guards stationed on the Lakeshore as well as a lodging for the troops 
passing either by land or water and to accommodate the Troops (by order 
of General Vincent). The troops occupied the whole of my House con- 
taining eight rooms with fire places together with my Barn and other 
premises from the 14th of Oct. to the 24 Dec. 1813 when the troops 
returned to the Niagara lines and left my said premises in a ruinous 
state: the Porch along side of the House cut down and destroyed by the 
said troops seventy feet in length, the spike nails taken out of the cor- 
nice and driven into the walls of the rooms to hang their accoutrements 
up which broke the said inside walls the doors and windows, broke to 
pieces the barn the whole of the boards torn from the sides and the floors 
destroyed and everything of the windowsills and the out buildings burnt 
for fire wood” — the total claim amounted to £585. He was only allowed 
£253 less than half of his claim by a subsequent tribunal although this 
was not unusual for all other claimants received similar proportions. 


Jones and his nephew James Gage were trustees for the Methodist 


Church and accordingly made application for restitution on their behalf. 
This church was I believe the second Methodist church in the province 
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and was located where the current Stoney Creek cemetery is located on 
lands donated by Augustus’ sister. 


By 1816 Jones had decided to leave Saltfleet for his property on the 
Grant River east of present day Paris. This was undoubtedly occasioned 
by his desire to be nearer his holdings such that he could sell them off 
or develop them in his best interests. He sold his home to Henry Van 
Wagner who later described the house “built somewhat after the style 
of those old Continental days, with profuse and elaborate carpenter and 
joiner work”. 


Jones continued his lifelong interest in the Indians by forming with 
others the first Indian Society. I believe it is still in operation and known 
as the Mohawk Institute. Along with his son John and James Parker 
he was one of the trustees of the first Indian School. It commenced the 
17th of November 1823 and was run by his son Peter at Augustus’ farm 
on the Grand River. It was only the preceeding summer that Peter was 
converted at a Methodist Revival meeting (Camp Meeting) on Green’s 
Side Road in Ancaster. Peter went on to become a famous missionary 
to the Six Nations and the remnants of the Mississaugas or Ojibwas. 


Jones’ devotion to his Indian friends and children was complete and 
lifelong. In a letter to his son Peter in 1826 he has the following to say, 
“Please to give my true love to John & Christina (daughter of Joseph 
Brant) and all the rest of our friends at the Credit, we expect to meet 
you and them at the Camp meeting. I think there will be a good many 
of our Indians come down at that time. I send you Jack and hope the 
Lord will bless and preserve both you and your beast, he is quiet and a 
hardy beast the only fault I know he stumbles some times. — If you find 
that he does not suit you as a riding horse you can change him for some 
other but always tell your reasons for the changes. N.B. tell Christina 
that I have promised to bring her mother to the camp meeting, she went 
with us to our quarter meeting”. 


Jones was involved to a certain extent with the Grand River Naviga- 
tion Company. In a letter from Absolom Shade to William Hamilton 
Merritt 25th March, 1833 he relates “I have had some conversation with 
Mr. Kerr upon the subject, he appears anxious that the Indians should 
undertake it. I have also seen Mr. Jones he thinks favourable of the im- 
provement, & immediately upon the arrangement being made with the 
Indians”. 


We now come to the close of Augustus Jones’ life but it was not to 
end without considerable discontentment. Jones had intended to 
develop a small village near his Grand River estate Cold Springs. On 
his property was situated a never failing stream of water running 
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through the premises and on it a valuable mill site. The situation is also 
well adapted for a village”. The property was then evaluated at £3,500 
by Lewis Burwell and had been divided into 160 town lots. In the year 
1834, Jones contracted with a Toronto Company to manufacture a set 
of Mill Irons. “The irons were manufactured (contrary to orders) on so 
large a scale that they were totally unfit for the purposes intended”. 
Jones then refused to receive them so the manufacturer commenced a 
suit against him and much to his surprise and sorrow received a judge- 
ment against himself for £350. At that time these sort of judgments 
were easy to obtain with the right connections. At a subsequent Sheriffs 
sale the manufacturer bought back the mill irons for £29. They then ex- 
ecuted a warrant and had Jones’ farm put up for sale to recover the 
balance. Apparently only a James Wilkes and Mr. Andrup (one of the 
manufacturers) showed up at the auction and bid £298 for the proper- 
ty. “The whole county round was ashamed of the proceedings” & Jones 
petitioned the Lieutenant Governor Sir Francis Bond Head for redress 
in September of 1836 but died two months later at the age of 79 before 
the matter could be resolved. It could well have been the anxiety at- 
tached to this disgraceful litigation that finished him off. Without Jones 
being alive I believe it became easier for his “creditor” to pull off their 
fraudulent theft of his lands. Jones’ Indian wife and children proved no 
match for the Toronto manufacturers and James Wilkes ended up with 
the property. Thus ended the career of a dedicated provincial servant. 
Jones was buried on the farm but later re-interred to the Brantford 
cemetery after the death of his son Peter by whom he now lies in an un- 
marked grave. 


No likeness unfortunately nor physical description has survived of 
Augustus Jones. He must have been a physically strong, preserving, 
and ambitious individual. His wives and best friends were Indians but 
he lived in two worlds simultaneously and particularly in the early years 
of Upper Canada served as a bridge between both. His philosophy might 
be summed up by the following statement found in a letter to his son 
Peter dated Cold Springs, 17th July, 1826 “For after we have done our 
best endeavours, we have done no more than our duty”. Oo 


C.W. Jefferys 
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SOCIETY UPDATE 1984 - 1988 


1984 
In March the Society celebrated its 40th birthday including the fol- 
lowing highlights: 
Past Presidents Miss Nina Edwards and Mr. John Cowan were made 
Honourary Members. 


The Society was presented with the Wentworth Historical Society’s 
1893 banner. 


In June the Society sponsored a Gala Fete" at Dundurn Castle in 
honour of Ontario’s Bicentennial and the Society’s 40th Anniversary. 


1985 


Miss Florence V. Crabtree, longtime member, was made an 
Honourary Member. 


Work well underway towards publication of the Society’s pictorial 
history of Hamilton entitled, “AROUND AND ABOUT HAMILTON 
1785-1985”. 


The annual June outing included visits to various local military sites, 
including the Military Museum, the Armories, the Officers Club on 
Robinson St. and the Canadian Warplane Heritage at Mount Hope 
Airport. 


1986 


“AROUND AND ABOUT HAMILTON” went on sale and is an out- 
standing success. 


In June our outing took us on a “Mystery Walking Tour” of downtown 
Hamilton followed by a strawberry social and band concert in the 
garden of Whitehern. 


In September, society members took part in a Hamilton Cemetery 
walking tour under the very capable direction of J. Gordon Craig. 


In October, the Society sponsored a Province of Ontario plaque recog- 
nizing the Honourable John Willson, the area’s first important 
politician (1809-1839). 

1987 


Mr. Bert Dawson was made an Honourary Member of the Society. 


Our June Outing wandered through the Heritage of the Niagara 
Peninsula to Niagara-on-the-Lake and took a boat cruise up the 
Niagara River to Queenston Heights. 
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Plans were announced for the Society’s involvement in resurrecting 
the Old City Hall Clock. 


Volunteer service awards from the Province of Ontario were 
presented to: Rev. T.M. Bailey, Miss Florence Crabtree, Miss Mary 
Farmer, Mr. William McCulloch, Mrs. Betty Toll and posthumously 
to Mr. Frank Jones. 


In the Fall the Society’s sponsored book, “ON THE MARKET” was 
launched at City Hall. 


1988 


In April, the Ministry of Citizenship presented volunteer service 
awards to the following members for service to the Historical Society 
and other community groups (*): Mr. Murray W. Aikman, Mrs. Janet 
I. Bailey, Mr. Darryl N. Buckle (*), Mr. John M. Cowan, Mr. Albert 
Dawson, Mr. Charles A. Doubrough, Miss Katharine Greenfield, Mr. 
Cecil F. Hamilton (*), Mrs. Janet Norris (*). 


On July 11, the Province of Ontario plaque honouring T.B. Mc- 
Questen was unveiled by Princess Margaret. This event also 
recognized the renaming of the High Level Bridge after this ‘forgot- 
ten Hamiltonian’. 


In August the Society participated in the Festival of Friends at Gage 
Park. 


In September, our “June Outing” wandered through the old West 
End, including a tour of Caste Doune (Dean); around Hamilton Har- 
bour; a visit to Sir Allan MacNab’s final resting place; continued 
along the Beach Strip and north to the Crawford Lake Native Vil- 
lage and Exhibit. 
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Past Presidents, March 1988 


Front Row: John Cowan; Gordon Powell; Mary Farmer; Katharine Greenfield; Mel Bailey 
Back Row: Bill McCulloch; Stewart Leslie; Murray Aikman; John Fletcher 

Inset: Nina Edwards 

Missing: Charles Doubrough 
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The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society 
Executive 1988-89 
Front Row: Katharine Greenfield; Florence Crabtree; Hazel Nutley; Jan Norris, Daisy Lewis; 
Betty Toll 
Back Row: Murray Aikman; John Penman; Stewart Leslie; Margaret Houghton; Gordon Craig; 


Dennis Missett; Ray neo Harry Trankner; Mel Bailey 
Absent: Terry Watson; Don Bab 
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WINLJIT GIULA 


1INLJI AULA 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


PEE RYO Se OC) OO OD ee en 1944-46 
Merve Peds eee he a Gk we Ae ce wee 1946-48 
eee Gates ete Meroe 2.5 ee a sald edo, we 1948-50 
VM Doerr. eee een oak a es eee 1950-52 
eee en OND ey ee eee ae te ee Se ak 1952-54 
VN Es de Ws de es lace Se ew 1954-56 
Ee Pelvis er oe ets yaw Gam Sa xe a Ae RA 1956-60 
NIRS SS @USD BOD pe Ne <a RRS ADS a Ser a 1960-62 
Nisei ar ARMER: 9 ose ee ae ee ee we 1962-66 
SE le Ce OLR) E010) 8 Sg a 1966-68 
eis iy get kta ee Ges ahs G ere Sods on hae es 1968-71 
ee PE ee eee Nt Se ele ee oh oa 1971-74 
COO Wi Oe Wome ite 6 ge anes be ee wae a wk 1974-76 
Sl ee ee DR ie ee che a ue Gy 4 AOA ea ds ae 1976-78 
MiSs ee ho GREION ETRY PS fe ee we Re 1978-79 
Reh ec NGI ee Oe ws ee be ma 1979-81 
Et aw OC AICNIAINGS SS o ene bs @ 4 Rene Ge Somethy ee ey 1981-83 
pe NNN Deeb eed boss MDS Wen Ry Selo ar) Soo, gps HAs CO Aes 1983-88 
1988-89 OFFICERS 
MISS MARY HARRINGTON FARMER _... Honourary President 
REV. T. MELVILLE BAILEY ...... Honourary Vice President 
Se ee oO 2 ea hl eae ew ae Past President 
aNd Wei RG IRL: “Googe ae G ike 2 Boe oe Wk ee ok President 
PEN NISIMioom ey Sake ek Sle ee ws First Vice President 
OIC Y WANG eos eg. co eee BGA ew Second Vice President 
a Ne He ee DE a ae el ws Ge we Treasurer 
MURRAY WOALKMAN 525.4 <5 ¢ 4/34 8 5 Recording Secretary 
PN Ue ae ee te SR ke Membership Secretary 
MARGARE MHOUGHTON (0.3 aw an ee Ss Library Liason 
Eg BIN OP 24 ES DS ik Pe eg a ee Counsellor 
REGION G He 7 Gh aM SS a Counsellor 
KATHARINE GREENFIELD 2... 2.26 64 nw ee e's Counsellor 
AN Nee ee ee ek A a a Counsellor 
Pee Lue ee ee San ans kes 3 ok ete ee Counsellor 
ee NN 6h ec pasl bo Ghee Ho Se OS GO Counsellor 
ye LN ee es Re we ae Counsellor 
HONOURARY MEMBERS 


JOHN M. COWAN 
FLORENCE V. CRABTREE 
ALBERT DAWSON 
NINA EDWARDS 
ALDERMAN Wn. M. McCULLOCH 


LIFE MEMBERS 
HAZEL M. NUTLEY 
STEWART R. LESLIE 
HARRY TRANKNER 
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Larry Nelson 


Hamilton Public Library (Built 1980). 


S. Cochran 
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